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FOREWORD 

So UTTUB HAS been written about Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. Moles- 
worth or Mrs. Hodgson Burnett that a “proper bibliography’* 
would make a very poor showing. Up to the present the 
standard life of Mrs. Ewing has been J. H. Ewing: Her Books 
and Letters by her sister, Mrs. H. K. F. Eden; Mrs. Christabel 
Maxwell, Mrs. Eden’s niece, has recently published a new 
life of Mrs. Ewing and Mrs. Gatty, which is of the utmost 
interest and value.^ Mrs. Burnett has written a somewhat 
fanciful account of her childhood in The One I Knew the 
Best of All and there is a biography called The Rontantick 
Lady by her son, Vivian Burnett. There is no life of Airs. 
Molesworth. 

It is surprising that so few people have written about these 
ladies, either in criticism or reminiscence. Air. R. L. Green 
in his Tellers of Tales writes of both Airs. Ewing and Mrs, 
Molesworth, but for the adult reader his book suEers both 
from having been written for children and from various small 
inaccuracies. One or two essays have been written about 
Airs. Ewing, notably that by Mrs. Mol^worth, but apart 
from Mr. Green s chapter, referred to above, there has been 
no critical study of the works of Mrs. Molesworth and none 
of Airs. Hodgson Burnett. 

In these circumstances, then, I am particularly grateful to 
those people who have so kindly written to give me informa¬ 
tion about these three ladies, and among them I must especially 
thank Mr. H. D. Molesworth for telling me all he could 

1 Mrs. Gatty and Mrs. Ewing, by C 3 mstabel Maxwell, Consubk, 1949. 
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about his grandmother. My thanks are also due to Colonel 
W. M. Smith, D.S.O., T.D., for permission to reproduce the 
table of Mrs. Ewing’s works from the book by Mrs. Eden. 

I should also like to place on record my gratitude to my 
mother-in-law, who, by taking my children away for a hoU- 
day, gave me a chance to write this book uninterrupted by 
demands to read aloud from the works of Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. 
Molesworth and Mrs. Hodgson Burnett. 

M. L. 

Abbots Langley. 
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CHAPTER I 


SENTIMENTALITY AND CYNICISM 

Henry james wrote of Mrs. Ewing’s Jackanapes: 

. . You have rendered me a delightful service in making me 
acquainted with Juliana Horatia’s Htde tale. It is a genuine master¬ 
piece, a wonderful litde mixture of nature and art, and touching 
beyond anything I have read in a long time. I defy anyone to read 
it without an access of the melting mood. The subject is lovely and 
the Vglifnpgg and grace of touch, widiout effon or mannerism, place 

the thing quite apart ...” 

(Letter to Miss Peard, December 24th, 1884) 

Swinburne wrote of Mrs. Molesworth: 

“. . . since the death of George Eliot, there is none left whose toudi 
is so exquisite and masterly, whose bright and sweet invention is so 
ftuitful, so truthful and so deUghtful, as Mrs. Moleswordi’s. Any 
chapter of The Cuckoo Clock or the enchanting Adventures of Herr 
Baby is worth a shoal of the very best novels dealing with the 
characters and fortunes of mere adults.” 

(Article in The Nineteenth Century) 

And Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote to Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett: 

“The tears that will not flow for real grief will sometimes come 
unbiddm at the call of the writer of fiction who knows die human 
heart, and has access to its hidden fountains. The lovely portraiture 
of a sweet child-nature in Little Lord Fauntleroy is irresisdble.” 

(October 28th, 1888) 

Such Judgments of the works of Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. Moles- 
wordi and Mis. Burnett were enthusiastically ^dorsed by 

XX 



12 SENTIMENTALITY AND CYNICISM 

all their contemporaries. But suppose Jackanapes, The Cuckoo 
Clock and Little Lord Fauntleroy to be first published to-day. 
Can we imagine their being welcomed in similar terms by, 
say, Mr. Graham Greene, Dr. Leavis or Mr. Edmund Wilson? 

The idea is ludicrous. And because this is so, the difficulty 
of criticising Victorian writers from the viewpoint of our own 
period seems almost insurmountable. The principle that 
divides us marks the fundamental difference between senti¬ 
mentality and cynicism. The Victorians were sentimental; 

critics to-day when confronted with sentiment reach for 
their guns. 

It is a commonplace that in evaluating the literature of a 
past age we must make some attempts to enter sympathetic¬ 
ally into its ways of thinking and then achieve some synthesis 
between those ways and our own. With no period is it 
harder for us to do this than with the Victorian; to no out¬ 
look is our own so diametrically opposed. At every turn 
our deep cynicism stands in the way of our accepting sym¬ 
pathetically their attitudes to life. VVe are almost convinced 
that infant innocence is an outmoded myth; that individual 
acts of charity are hypocritical palliatives; that the economic 
regeneration of society is more important than the moral 
development of the individual; and that religion is the opium 
of the people. It is indeed hard to achieve a synthesis with a 
period whose beliefs were the exact reverse of these. 

But perhaps our trouble is that we are not wholly so con¬ 
vinced. We arc only partially so. Wholehearted conviction 
leads to simple faith like that of the Victorians—or the 
Communists. But partial doubting conviction leads either 
to despair or, if you have to live with it, as we have, to such 
cynicism as we profess to-day. 

Consequently, with the roots of our beliefs disordered 
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and ti Pc^rfAin, we are unable to approach anything, even 
lit»ary criticism, with trust and simphdty. That “access of 
the mood” to which Henry James refers was the usual 

tribute paid by the Victorians to writing they thought worthy, 
^r\A we have unlimited evidence of the tears profusely shed 
by both male and female adults as they read this or that htde 
story of child hfe. No books, certainly not children’s books, 
give rise to such simple expression of emotion to-day. 

But if there is, as I beHeve, some transcendent quality in 
the works of my three ladies, then there must be some way of 
approaching them that can transcend even that inevitable 
cynicism with which we view the Victorians. I think we can 
find it most easily by looking back to our own childhoods, and 
remembering those days when we were able to view the world 
with just that moral and sentimental simpHcity that was 
basically the common way of thought of Mrs. Ewmg, Mrs. 
Molesworth, Mrs. Binnett and their contemporary critics, 
and has always been, for at least some period of their fives, 
the common thought of children everywhere. 



CHAPTER II 


THE GROWTH OF THE TRADITION 

M rs. EWING, Mrs. Molesworth and Mrs. Burnett 

were all admirable examples of that class of “lady” 
writers so constantly recurrent in English literature since Jane 
Austen and Mary Russell Mitford. We find them through¬ 
out the nineteenth century—Mrs. Gaskell, Lady Ritchie, Miss 
Yonge; they are still writing to-day. I do not believe that 
any other country has a literature quite like that produced by 
these English lady writers, a literature wholesome, witty, 
immensely readable, extremely well-constructed and 
essentially middle-class. 

Though Mrs. Ewing might write of life in a Wiltshire mill, 
Mrs. Molesworth of the French aristocracy, and Mrs. Burnett 
of lords and ladies or colliers and prostitutes, all three remain 
deeply and basically middle-class writers. It is fair to say 
that hfe in the class to which these ladies belonged has changed 
less than any other English mode of life in the past hundred 
and fifty years. We recognise this with deep enjoyment 
whenever we read Jane Austen; it is equally apparent in the 
works of Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. Molesworth and Mrs. Hodgson 

Burnett. 

But Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. Molesworth and Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett differ from these other writers in that they are 
principally known by their works for children, and if it is 
true that the pattern of life is in large measure set in childhood, 
then it is probable that some responsibility for the pattern of 

14 



THE GROWTH OF THE TRADmON 15 

our middle-class lives to-day must rest on these ^ ladies’ 
shoulders. In the response they made to die need for 
children’s literature in their own day, they set a pattern not 
only for children’s literature but for children themselves. 
Just as Rousseau’s Emile and Mrs. Sherwood’s Henry and 
Lucy Fairchild brought their widely divergent influences to 
bear on those first children for whom a conscious efibrt was 
made, so these ladies at once set models not only for the 
children’s literature of their own and succeeding generations, 
but for the very toys in the children’s nursery, the clothes on 
their backs, and, most important of all, for the eidola on 
which parents and children based their conceptions of their 
respective roles. 

If we try to form a picture of Victorian family life in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, a typical image comes 
readily into the minds of us all. We see a large, rather 
dilapidated house in the country, a big rambling garden 
around it well supphed with woods and streams and stables, 
and “some empty out-houses for carpenters’ shops”. We 
see a drawing-room with plenty of “Indian cabinets and 
screens, and japanned tables and knick-knacks”, and a dining¬ 
room with a deep plush cloth hanging over a large mahogany 
table. We see a hbrary with an infinite capacity for dis¬ 
gorging such delightful books as Gerard’s Herball and The 
Compleat Angler and Russian grammars. We see, though 
dimly, an infini te range of kitchens and housekeeper’s rooms 
and, rather more plainly, a succession of attics brimful of 
trunks that spill out gorgeous brocades and Indian fitn;^ and 
tall boots for young highwaymen. Then at last—^and this is 
the (dearest vision of all—^we see the schoolroom. 

We see a sorap-screen by the door and a cuckoo-clock on die 
wall and a saowstorm and a weather-house on the ma n telpiece. 
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There’s a high, brass-topped fender before the old- 
fashioned fireplace—old-fashioned, I mean, even for the 
i86o’s—and there’s a large dolls’ house in one comer, with a 
pile of dilapidated but cherished dolls lying near by. There’s 
a big shabby table covered with ink-stains, and several chairs 
that don’t quite match, and lots of pieces of handwork—shell 
collections and poker-work and wood-carving and fossils— 
in various stages of completion. And then there are, of 
course, the human inhabitants. 

Papa, hot-tempered but well-meaning, is probably out at 
work. Mamma, sweet-faced and infinitely patient, is visiting 
a sick woman in those dreadful insanitary cottages by the mill. 
The red-nosed, chilblained governess has just gone home and 
old Nurse is in her rocking-chair in the night-nursery with 
the new baby on her lap. Round the schoolroom fire are 
gathered the seemingly iimumerable children, those proto¬ 
types of our mothers’ and our grandmothers’. 

You know them as well as I do—gentle, clear-browed 
Margaret, so soon to be sought by the curate; dependable 
Frank, aglow with muscular Christianity; hot-tempered, 
impetuous Jack, rather prone, alas, to small deceits and 
questionable companions; merry httle Daisy; frail little 
Harry, with death already marked on his thin, transparent 
brow. And then, for our purposes, most important of all, 
a little girl in a crumpled brown holland overall, a little girl 
with a mass of untidy dark hair, a little girl whom we might 
think ugly till we looked into her large grey eyes and saw that 
singularly sweet smile break on to the rather sullen face. Yes, 
it is fithel May, it is Sara Crewe, it is Rosy, and Pixie 
O Shauglmessy, it is the heroine of the Victorian cliildren’s 
books. 

We had best call her Ethel May, for that was her first name. 




cl£ sresitii% her bdbi^s to none of my three 
UMtxt^ hift to Charlotte M. Yonge, who set her in 7 %e 


,0^ Chmih published in 1856. With The Daisy Chain the 
dbJl^en*s novel, as we know it and as our three ladies wrote 
it, really began. 

For the first half of die nineteenth century the children’s 
story was in a state of flux. It was, 1 suppose, Rousseau’s 
Emile that inculcated the belief that children were different 
ftTiimals firom adults and as such required dif^rent treatment, 
Nothing, surroundings and even books. Emile was published 
in France in 1767, and the somewhat revolutionary ideas it 
propagated required no litde time to become thoroughly 
imbued with existing English credos and absorbed into the 
English attitude to childhood. Thus, though the eflbrt to 
cater for children’s reading was extensively made in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, only four types of book actually 
emerged to survive in one form or another to our own day. 
These four forms were the fabulous, the fantastical, the 
advmturous and the didactic. 


* ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Aldiough it is now thoroughly assimilated into our ovm 
literature, die fabulous story, the story of fiiines and giants, of 
m^cal animals and strange enchantments, does not come into 
English children’s literature by any stream of unbroken 
tradition. Neither King Arthur nor Grendel, nor Pease- 
idossom, Cobweb, Moth and Mustardseed h^ d 
descendmts in English children’s lore.i Richard Corbet’s 




.» 

Hood made a strai^e imdergcound survivaL 
^ ^ ^ * atom him have been continuously published and axe stffl 

to-day. The vart majority of these, however, have 
E&y worfcuig^’da^ e hi l dr m (atonedmehe wasacoxazado- 
noteiiii^ Dwsucf*’!) and seem to have had 

^s 
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farewell to rewards and fairies would seem to have been a 
very real one, and when the fairies returned to England, they 
came from foreign lands. In France Charles Perrault and the 
Countess D’Aulnoy were writing their fairy-stories in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century, and both were trans¬ 
lated into English shortly afterwards, giving us those stories 
that are now inseparable from Enghsh nursery life—Litde 
Red Riding-Hood and Cinderella and Blue Beard. It 
should perhaps be noted that Perrault intended each of his 
stories to have a moral, although this is, as Andrew Lang 
pointed out, somewhat hard to see in the case of “that 
miscrupulous adventurer Puss-in-Boots”; it is certain that it 
is not for their moral teaching that these stories have been 
much loved. 

The new interest in German philology and folklore led 
the Brothers Grimm to prepare their monumental Kinder- 
und-Hausmarchen. These were translated into Enghsh in 1823, 
and though, as some of us painfully remember, tlieir suitabihty 
for children is accidental ratlier than deliberate, they were 
quickly absorbed into the body of English children’s litera¬ 
ture and had a noticeable influence on the works of later 
Victorian children’s writers. 

Last of the three great foreign influences was Hans Christian 
Andersen, whose stories were first issued in England in 1846. 
By this time the fairy-story, with all its paraphemaha of 
anthropomorphised animals, fairy god-mothers, famihes of 
three, inexhaustible purses and the rest, was thoroughly 
accepted in England. Southey had written The Three Bears, 
the work by which it is, perhaps, most surprising to remember 
him, and in 1857 John Ruskin published The King of the 
Golden River, an excellent fairy-story that impresses with its 
traditional authenticity. 
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In the latter half of the century the fairy-story in England 
its full flowering. The work of the later Victorian 
in folklore and mythology culminated with Andrew 
Lang*s series of coloured fairy-books, admirably presented, 
superbly illustrated, and probably unsurpassable. 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The fantastical story for children is nearly always adored 
by Ftiglisb parents and regarded with suspicious hostility by 
the children themselves. The reason is not hard to find. 
The fairy-story proper demands that you accept its conven¬ 
tions and then does not itself depart from them. Certainly 
animals can Speak; but they do not live in a world where 
small boys and girls are surprised that they can do so. Cer¬ 
tainly characters have weird and fantastical names, like 
Rumpelstiltskin and Giant Blunderbore and King Grisly- 
beard; but they wouldn*t dream of calling themselves King 
Purple or Giant Prickletoes or Fairy Shimmer-sheen. The 
difference is a subtle one, but it is there. More important, 
perhaps, is the difference of intention between the fairy- 
story and the fantastical story. The fairy-story is intended 
to create a willing suspension of disbelief, to accomplish in 
the reader or hearer such a catharsis as is the proper purpose 
of all good stories. The fantastical story, on the other han rl 
means to leave the child standing outside it, to maV<> him 
laugh at die author’s invention and at the ridiculous and 
illogical way his characters behave. But children tend to be 
puzzled at illogical behaviour; to be amused by it is an adult 
form of fun. It is not surprising that the fantastical story 
for diildren so seldom comes off. 

Before the time of my three ladies only two fantastical 
stxuitt wmth mention had been published in Xhe 
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first of these, The Hope of the Katzekopfs, was written by 
F. E. Paget and published in 1844. It is not very readable 
to-day and has Httle significance in the history of children’s 
stories. The second, Thackeray’s Rose and the Ring, published 
in 1855, was a much better story. It is, however, a peculiarity 
of fantastical stories that they can be imitated only unsuccess¬ 
fully, and my three very successful ladies had Httle or nothing 
to do with them. 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The adventure story before 1850 was only in its infancy. 
As a story specifically written for children, its principal 
exponents were Frederick Marryat in the forties, and in the 
fifties and later R. M. Ballantyne. AU these books were 
principally directed to boys, though we know that girls read 
and enjoyed them. In them the moral was subservient to 
the tale in a way that we never find in girls’ books of the 
period, and this formula has continued, but with significant 
variations, to our own day. The adventure story is import¬ 
ant in children’s Hterature because its stream is an ever- 
widening one; but it is another stream than that into which 
my three ladies plunged. 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 


By far the most important story in those early days was 
the didactic story, the story intended to teach. It had been 
recognised that in teaching children certain concessions had 
to be made to their limited capacity for learning without 
pleasure. The didactic story was, then, felt to be a perfect 
medium for carrying instruction of all kinds, historical, 
scientific, geographic and, pre-eminently, reHgious and moral. 

Now it is true that children instinctively imbibe every 
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aspect of their social culture while reading their story-books. 
But up to the middle of the nineteenth century little opening 
was left for instinctive assimilation. Every moral, every 
piece of information was sledge-hammered into the child 
and the story in which it was contained was a very secondary 
consideration indeed. Certainly it was easier to read Mr. 
Day’s Sandford and Merton than to consult a whole range of 
encyclopaedias for the same symposium of knowledge. 
Certainly it was pleasanter to read Mary Lamb’s Mrs. Leicester s 
School than to learn laudable behaviour from a manual of 
etiquette, while even to-day I recall with appreciation the 
moral lessons I absorbed from The Fairchild Family —^though 
I remember better the gold “equipage” that Lucy’s grand¬ 
mother gave her for a present. 

Mrs. Molesworth, indeed, makes out a strong case for the 
position in those days. She writes in Carrots: 

“Not only had no children many books, but everywhere children 
had the same. There was seldom any use in litde fiiends lending to 
each other, f)r it was always the same tiling over again: Evenings at 
Home, Sandford and Merton, Ornaments Discovered, and so on. 

“You think, I daresay, that it must have been very stupid and tire¬ 
some to have so little variety, but I Ainlc you are in some ways 
mistaken. Children really read their books in those days; they put 
more of themselves into their reading, so that, stupid as these quaint 
old stories might seem to you now-a-days, they never seemed so 
then. What was wanting in them, the children £^ed up out of their 
own fresh hearts and fancies, and however ofren they read and re-read 
them, they always found something new. They got to know dhe 
characters in their favourite stories like old friends, and would talk 
diem over widi their compamons, and compare their opinions about 
dion in a way that made each hook as good, or better, dian a dozen.” 

Mrs. Molesworth is probably right as far as imaginative 
children are concerned, who could, like herself, make a 
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fairy-story from a cotton-reel. But for the more average 
child, not only was the scarcity of books a sad deprivation, 
but in addition there was nothing for children to read 
in which the didactic intention was not constantly and 
overwhelmingly manifest. We have plenty of evidence 
about the crushing effects of this weight of instruction. 
Catherine Sinclair, whose Holiday House^ pubHshed in 1839, 
was the first book effectively to rebel against this, is forceful 
on the subject: 

“The minds of young people are now manufactured like webs of 
linen, all alike, and nothing is left to nature. From the hour when 
children can speak, till they come to years of indiscretion, they are 
carefully prompted what to say, and what to think, and what to look, 
and how to feel . . . 

“Every infant is probably born with a character as peculiar to 
himself as the features in liis countenance, if his faults and good 
qualities were permitted to expand according to their original 
tendency; but education, which fonnerly did too litde in teaching 
‘the young idea how to shoot’, seems now in danger of over-shooting 
the mark altogether by not allowing the young idea to exist at all 
... all play of imagination is now carefully discouraged, and books 
written for young persons are generally a mere dry record of facts, 
unenlivened by any appeal to the heart, or any excitement to the 
fancy. The catalogue of a child’s library would contain Conversa¬ 
tions on Natural Philosophy—on Chemistry—on Botany—on Arts 
and Sciences—Chronological Records of Histories—and travels as 
dry as a road-book; but nothing on the habits or ways of think i n g, 
natural and suitable to the tastes of children. ... A prejudice has 
naturally arisen against giving works of fiction to children, because 
the chief interest too often rests on the detection and pumshment of 
such mean vices as lying and stealing, which are so frequently and 
elaborately described, that the way to commit these crimes is made 
obvious, while a clever boy thinks he could easily avoid the oversights 
by which another has been discovered, and that if he does not yield 
to «iirni1ar temptations, he is a model of virtue and good conduct. 

(Preface to Holiday Hot 4 se) 
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Miss is vcf/ shfcwd. Her assumption that the 

pdg is formed by abstention from undesired vices is un¬ 
doubtedly well-founded. She gives a portrait of that 
unple ?*^"*' prodigy which is valuable for its revelation of the 

id^ of education in the 1830 s: 

"The most formidable person to meet in sodety at present, is the 
modier of a promismg boy, about nine or ten years old j because there 
is no possible escape from a volume of anecdotes and a complete 
system of education on the newest prindples. The young gende- 
mati has probably asked leave to bring his books to the br eakfas t 
room—can scarcely be tom away from his studies at the dinner-hour 
—discards all toys—^abhors a holiday—^propounds questions of 
marvellous depth in politics or mineralogy—and seems, in short, 
more fitted to enjoy the learned meeting at Newcastle than the 
exhilaration of the cricket-ground. . . .** 

This was a state of afrairs that Catherine Sinclair was 
concerned to remedy. “In these pages,” she declares, “the 
author has endeavoured to paint that species of noisy, frolic¬ 
some, mischievious children which is now almost extinct.” 
She succeeded very well. Frank, Harry and Lucy Graham 
are very real children whose adventures are realistic and still 
very readable. Certainly I should prefer my own children to 
avoid such episodes as the death of Frank, who, believing he 
is recovering, discovers that he is covered with little red spots 
whidi to the doctor “indicated mortification, which must 
inevitably terminate his life before next day”. But we, as a 
gmeration, are queasy about death-beds for children—^the 
Victorians were not; and, as Mrs. Henry Wood aptly remarks 
of dying children in Bast Lynne, “It is astonishing how very 
readily, where die right means are taken, they may be brought 
to hxdt widi pleasure, rather than fear, upon their unknown 
jotttney.” 

ft wa^ however, many years before such lively writing as 

' # 
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Catherine Sinclair’s became common form for children. 
Morality and lugubriousness seemed inseparably tied together, 
and long after stories for the middle-classes had assumed an 
altogether more cheerful outlook, working-class children 
were condemned by their preceptors to almost unrelieved 
gloom. In Mrs. Burnett’s novel Haworth's the little working- 
girl, Janey, is asked about her Sunday reading from the 
Broxton Chapel Sunday School Library, and replies: 
“. . . It’s a noice book, an’ theer’s lots more like it in th’ 
skoo’ libery—aw about Sunday skoo’ scholars as has consump¬ 
tion an’ th’ loike an’ reads th’ bible to foak an’ dees.” I have 
myself met many people now only in middle-age whose 
regular Sunday reading as children was the gruesome Foxe’s 
Book of Martyrs. Certainly in this country the idea of 
edification through damnation dies hard. 

But long though it has taken to die, Catherine Sinclair in 
1839 hammered the first nail into its coffin, and after her the 
movement for brighter and more interesting stories for 
children was well on its way. The next important figure in 
its progress was Charlotte M. Yonge. 

Charlotte Yonge was bom in 1823 at Otterbourne in 
Hampshire. She spent her childhood almost as an only child, 
as her brother was bom many years after her. She lived in 
the country, an isolated solitary existence child of her period 
and class, and it is probably not surprising that the influence of 
John Keble, who was appointed to the living of Otterbourne 
in 1833, became decisive in her fife. The ideals of the Oxford 
Movement became the ideals of the novelist. The Encyclo- 
pcedia Britannica comments that Miss Yonge’s works err on 
the side of didacticism. This is a criticism that can fairly be 
made of any “propagandist” novel after its own period. It 
must be remembered, however, that the ethos of the Oxford 
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‘ rapidly became that of the educated middle^ 

rJaMfts £br whom Miss Yonge was writing, and that her 

agreement with her views would quickly lead them 
to ao^t these unconsciously as they read, and to reserve 
didr critical judgm^ts for the stories she told. 

It was in these stories, for the first time in the history of 
En glish literature, that growing girls were able to find reading- 
matter wholly satisfactory to them. Miss Yonge had all the 
proper equipment of the good novelist; she could construct 
a balanced story within an attractive setting and, above all, 
she could create credible and sympathetic characters, and this 
last no one had ever done for children before. 

hi reading earUer children’s books of the period we are 
struck Tvith the impossibiHty of identifying ourselves with any 
of the characters depicted therein. All are as allegorical as 
the creatures of mediaeval morahty; there is the Good Girl, 
the Snobbish Girl, the Wild Boy, the Boy-destined-fbr-the- 
clergy, the Wicked Gipsy, the Pathetic Governess. There 
is only one situation, that of Temptation presented in one or 
another guise, and inevitably the Wicked succumb and the 
Good do not. Certainly this is, on the whole, what happens 
in life as well as in books. But in life none of us is Perfectly 
Good or Perfectly Bad and most of us do not know until 
we have succumbed to or withstood temptation on which 
side our dispositions chiefly He. To watch other people 
finding this out is one of the chief interests of Hterature as of 
life; but the spectacle caimot hold us unless the struggle is a 
teal cme. ^^e canno t rivet our attention to a fight when we 
know the result beforehand. Still less can we do so when, 
by i^pasmi of the absolute virtue or vice of the character 
prascaifi^ the struggle could not possibly in any circumstances 

with OUT own personal struggles. 
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Even in our own day, children are more conscious of the 
struggle between virtue and vice than are adults in whom 
habits have largely taken the place of thoughtful action. 
How much more true was this of the Victorian child, in 
whose life questions of rehgion and morahty played so much 
larger a part. We have removed from the authority of 
rehgion many aspects of childish behaviour that then were 
firmly rooted therein. In those days such problems as 
politeness to parents, kindness to the unfortunate, gratitude 
for favours received and even personal tidiness could be 
and usually were linked with the child’s duty to God. 
The moral struggle, then, was constant and real. A hundred 
incidents a day marked victory or defeat. It is improper in 
us to decry the amount of moral teaching in the novels of such 
a woman as Miss Yonge, for without it her books would 
have had Httle relevance to the actual situations in wliich her 
readers found themselves. 

As it is, it is easy to see why the stories she wrote had so 
immediate and widespread a success. Take, for example, 
The Heir of Redclyffe, over which Jo March used to weep in 
the attic as she chewed her apples. It is clear from the start 
that between Sir Guy Morville and his kinsman Phihp there 
is a real struggle based on differences of disposition. W^e 
quickly gather that Sir Guy has an uncontrollable and vehe¬ 
ment temper but great sweetness of character; that Philip 
is imbued with both the capacity for self-sacrifice and a high 
degree of self-complacency. It is by no means clear with 
whom the moral victory will ultimately He. The qualities 
and defects of both characters are universal qualities and defects 
and therefore our interest in the outcome of the struggle is 
sustained to the end. 

For its influence on children’s literature, however. The 
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Daisy Chain, published in i 85 < 5 , is Miss Yongc's most 
important work. It tells of the growing up and development 
of the large &mily of Dr. May. Early in the book Mrs. May 
is killed and the eldest daughter crippled for life. The task 
of bringing up the children devolves to a large measure on 
the strength or weakness of their individual characters. 
P ^^ch is drawn with sympathetic realism; but the real heroine 
of the book is that little girl of whom I spoke earher, Ethel 
May. 

To Victorian readers the startling thing about Ethel May 
was that she had none of the traditional attributes of a heroine. 
She was neither patient nor sweet-tempered; on the contrary, 
she was forceful and impetuous to a degree. She wasn’t 
womanly; indeed, she had the most imwomanly ambition 
of keeping up with her brother Norman in all his studies. 
She wasn’t pretty; instead, at fifteen she was “almost an 
exaggeration of the Doctor’s peculiarities” and short-sighted 
to boot. And, withal, she was careless, clumsy, untidy and 
badly dressed, and often found it very difficult to be good. 
She was even occasionally bored at home. 

Imagine yourself a Victorian child and you can imagine 
what a relief it was to come across such a heroine as Ethel 
May. Her faults were, in greater or lesser degree, the faults 
of nearly all of us, her virtues those that we like to think we 
possess. To have someone like ourselves conquer her faults 
and reap the reward of her virtues was a conception altogether 
new in children’s literature. I do not say that if the Daisy 
Chain had not been written, Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. Molesworth 
and Mrs. Burnett might not have been capable of writing it. 
But it was written and by Charlotte M. Yonge, and so to h er 

not only Victorian readers but later Victorian writers owe a 
kbI debt of gratitude. 
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Mrs. Ewing, however, owed another and more specific 
debt to Miss Yonge. For Miss Yonge had started a magazine 
for young girls called the Monthly Packet and in this journal 
the stories of young Juliana Horatia Gatty first appeared in 
print. 

But the Monthly Packet was not a very good magazine, 
though Miss Yonge continued to edit it for some thirty years. 
We have seen in our time how dull even the best propagandist 
writers can become when they turn from fiction to editing, 
and so it was with Miss Yonge. A typical number might 
contain, for instance, some extracts from an interminable 
Eastern journal, some learned notes on insects, or the month s 
instalment of “Conversations on the Catechism”. There 
was clearly an opening for a girls’ magazine of a far more 
readable nature, and this want was supplied by Mrs. Alfred 
Gatty, who in 1866 issued the first number of Aunt Judy s 
Magazine. 

Mrs. Gatty was a fascinating character. The daughter of 
the Rev. A. J. Scott, who was the chaplain on the Victory at 
the time of Nelson’s death, she and her sister were never sent 
to school, but left to educate themselves. Under the influence 
of a bachelor uncle, Margaret Scott was introduced to the 
Print Room at the British Museum, and there developed an 
interest in etching on copper, caUigraphy and manuscript 
illustration; it is a proof of her competence that a set of her 
prints are in the Print Room to-day. In 1839 she married 
the Rev. Alfred Gatty, D.D., of Ecclesfield in Yorkshire, 
where she spent the rest of her hfe. Neither marriage nor 
maternity diminished the constant and ever-widening range 
of her interests. She was, to quote her daughter JuHana: 
‘ ‘ an amateur in the proper old original meaning of the word, 
and threw too much love into her hobbies to have been likely 
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(D *ikDp* lltcm after she was married**. At one time or 

in addition to her constant interest in engraving on 
cc^per,' Mrs. Gatty took up anaesthetics, conchology, sea¬ 
weeds, indeed, every aspect of natural history, and it is this 
wide range of interests that gave and still give to Aunt Judys 
Mt^azine its distinctive value. 

Mrs. Gatty had already published works before Aunt 
Judy*s Magazine. Her Parables front Nature were widely 
known; in them Mrs. Gatty*s literary style is shown at its 
worst, turgid and ornate to a degree. Aunt Judy s Magazine 
reveals her in a different light. No one could read her 
contributions without conceiving a real liking and respect for 
die writer, and it is clear that the magazine was, as her daughter 
writes, “from the beginning to the end a labour of love”. 
It is proper to recall that one of its editor’s avowed purposes 
was the encouragement of young writers, and that among 
contributor s to Aunt Judy*s Magazine were Lewis Carroll, 
John Ruskin, F. Anstey, Christabel Coleridge, Mrs. Moles- 
worth, and most unportant of all for our purposes, her 
dai^hter, Juliana Horatia Ewing. I shall have to return to 
Am Judys Magazine in the next chapter. For the moment 
it is sufficient to note that in it, in 1866, appeared the first 
instalment of Mrs. Overtheways Remembrances. The golden 
age of children’s literature had dawned. 
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CHAPTER III 


MRS. EWING 

J ULIANA HORATIA GATTY was bom at Ecclesfield in 
Yorkshire on August 3rd, 1841, the second daughter of 
Alfred and Margaret Gatty. The family into which she 
was bom was large, energetic and happy. Mrs. Gatty’s own 
surprisingly wide range of interests provided a framework 
within which the lives of her children could fully and con¬ 
structively develop. The girls neither went to school nor 
had a governess, and received a “somewhat desultory, if 
intellectual, home education from their mother”. It is 
clear, however, that very quickly the chief influence on the 
younger generation became that of “JuHe”. 

“AU my earhest recollections of Julie,” writes her sister, 
Mrs. Eden, “picture her as at once the projector and manager 
of aU our nursery doings. Even if she tyrannised over us by 
always arranging tilings according to her own fancy, we 
did not rebel, we rehed so habitually and entirely on her to 
originate every fresh plan or idea. 

But it would seem that the tyraimy was not altogether one¬ 
sided. It was soon discovered that Juhe had a wonderful, a 
fascinating, an apparently inexhaustible gift for telling stories. 
The family would retire to the garden to tlie bending branches 
of a lilac tree known as “Julie’s bower”. “Here, on benches 
made of narrow boards laid on inverted flower pots, we sat 
and listened to her stories.” 

These early stories were inevitably influenced by the books 
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Julie was herself then reading, by the fairy-tales of Grinun, 
Andersen and Bechstein. It is already noticeable that even 
in these early days she tended to draw her inspiration for her 
stories from pictures she had actually seen. A story about a 
wizard, which was one of the chief favourites of the nursery, 
was inspired by a htde picture at the head of one of Bech- 
stein’s tales; many others were derived from a series of old 
woodcuts in a German ABC book that none of the children 
could understand. Another immensely popular story was 
about a Cavalier who hid in an underground passage con¬ 
nected with an old windmill; this, apparently, had its origins 
partly in the children’s love for Marryat’s Children of the New 
Forest, but more specifically in JuHe’s own deep and abiding 
love for windmills. * ‘ She was never tired of sketching them”, 
wrote her sister, and indeed she was never tired of sketching 

or of telling stories or of organising private theatricals or 
gifrs for Christmases or birthdays. 

Her generosity was a decisive factor in her nature and yet 
the means by which she exercised it were not, in her childhood, 
^together popular with her family, and she was early con¬ 
fronted with the moral struggle of gaining popularity easily 
^ gainst doing what she beheved right. In her story of the 

t c girl she calls Madam Liberahty, she is describing her own 
conflict in this score! 


^ ^b«al.ty saved, and pinched, and planned, and dien gave 

^Meqamence con^ Madam laherahty in the end 

y wrong one, but she had her doubts many times in her life 
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whether there was not something unhandsome in her own decided 
talent for economy.” 

But Julie was prepared to exercise her pleasure in generosity 
by means more painful than unhandsome economy. There 
was a fixed scale of rewards in the family for dental extrac¬ 
tions; ‘‘sixpence for a tooth without fangs, and a shilling 
for one with them”. Julie describes in the person of Madam 
Liberality how she allowed the dentist’s assistant to extract a 
fang accidentally left in her jaw because she needed the extra 
money for Christmas presents. 

As a child she suffered constantly and painfully from the 
quinsy, but, to quote her own words, ‘‘her little white face 
and undaimted spirit bobbed up after each mischance or 
malady as ready and hopeful as ever”, or, as her sister wrote, 
“her fountain of hope and thankfulness never ran dry”. 

As Julie grew older, her managing disposition demanded 
a wider scope. She distributed tracts; she gave lessons on 
the Liturgy in the day-school and on Sunday held a class for 
young women at the Vicarage; she estabHshed a village 
library. And continuously she sketched and wrote. 

Her first pubHshed story, A Bit of Green, came out in Miss 
Yonge’s Monthly Packet in July i86i; and in the same year 
she also pubhshed The Blackbird's Nest and Melchior s IDreant. 
From Miss Yonge she received much encouragement. 
Melchior s Dream was an instant success with the pubhc and 
was, with the other two stories, issued in 1862 as her first book. 

Madam LiberaHty devoted her first Hterary earnings to 
generous gifts for other people. The church received new 
hangings and two sisters got a hohday by the sea. But the 
rewards to be gained for professional writing did not diminish 
her dehght in writing for its own sake, and from 1862 till 
1868 the family kept up a manuscript magazine to which 
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Julie was the chief contributor. She also wrote in 1865 a 
story for the Monthly Packet called The Yew Lane Ghosts 
and for London Society a more sensational story called The 
Mystery of the Bloody Hand. In 1866, however, a new and 
important medium for her works arose. 

Mrs. Gatty had already published Aunt Judys Letters and 
Aunt Judys Tales, the titles based on Julie’s nickname as the 
family nursery-teller. Now, in May 1866, appeared the 
first number of Aunt Judys Magazine for Children. The high 
intellectual standard of this journal is apt to leave the reader 
aghast in admiring wonder at the capacity of the infant 
Victorian to absorb culture. It is a relief, if also a disappoint¬ 
ment, to read the publisher’s explanation that : 

... its appeal was to a rather select class and it never gained the 
wider popularity to be attained by consulting the tastes of various 
social levels. The consequence was that in only one year of its 
existence did it pay its way.’* 

The comprehensive correlation of intellectual tastes with 
social levels is not without its interest. 

Mrs. Gatty had not to look far afield for material to fill 
this journal. Her own capacity for writing was enormous. 
Her children, quite apart from Juhe, contributed generously, 
particularly her son, Alfred Scott Gatty, who wrote music 
and was later to become known as the composer of Plantation 
Songs. Alexander Ewing, so soon to become Juhe’s husband, 
contributed a melodramatic serial called The Prince of Sheona 
and music to songs and hymns 1 of which the words were 
written by Julie. But most important of all the early con- 
^butions was Julie’s first serial story, Mrs. Overtheways 

Remembrances. ^ 


and 2 composer of “Jerusalem the Golden”, 

and at one time gave the young Ethel Smythe lessons in harmony 
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In June of the following year JuHana Gatty and Major 
Alexander Ewing were married and sailed for Fredericton, 
New Brunswick, where they lived until 1869. 

The marriage would seem to have been an unusually happy 
one. Major and Mrs. Ewing had great congruity of interests. 
Together they collected innumerable dogs, studied Hebrew, 
examined the flora and fauna of New Brunswick and set about 
making a garden. Gardens were to be of great importance 
in her life and so, inevitably, in her works. She had none of 
the inhibitions of Elizabeth, who was unable by force of 
convention to work her own German garden and had to 
watch the gardener hoeing and planting under her instruc¬ 
tions. **Rexie has given me a dear little set of tools, Mrs. 
Ewing writes to England, and can hardly tell you what a 

pleasure it is to me to have a garden.” 

Of course, she was steadily writing, with her husband’s 
constant encouragement and advice. From Fredericton she 
sent to Aunt Judy's Magazine the remaining chapters of 
Mrs. Overtheways Remembrances, and a short story The Land 
of Lost Toys. She had also started writing “real” fairy¬ 
tales. 

From October 1869 until May 1877 Major Ewing was 
stationed at Aldershot and his wife s output now steadily 
grew. A Flat-Iron for a Farthing (1871) belongs to this period, 
as does The Peace Egg, her first soldier story. This last harks 
back to her childhood love of amateur theatricals and includes 
her own version of the Yorkshire mumming play she used 
to perform in as a child. Later she wrote some hints for the 
use of children indulging in theatricals which are of very 
great practical value and were eventually, quite properly, 
bound up in the same volume as The Peace Egg. She was 
also writmg, as she had been for some time, many short 
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poems. A fortunate visit to Amesbury gave her a locale for 
a book about her bdoved windmills. The Millers Thumb, 
later to be called/d« of the Windmill, and an increasingly large 
number of short stories and fairy-tales found their way to 

Aunt Judys Magazine. 

In October 1873 Mrs. Gatty died, and for the next two 
years Mrs. Ewing took on the joint editorship of the magazine 
with her sister Horatia, but she soon found that editing from 
a was an impractical task and devoured time that 

could be better devoted to her own work. 

At Aldershot the bracing climate admirably suited Mrs. 
Ewing’s constitution, and this may in some measure account 
for her prolific output while there. But in 1877 M«yor 
Ewing was moved to Manchester and a firesh home was set 
up at Bowden in Cheshire. The cHmate here did not suit 
her so well, and only a portion of a story was written while 
she was there, hi the following year M^or Ewing was again 
moved, this time to Yorkshire, and a home was made at 
Fulford near York. 

Mrs. Ewing had early acquired the army wife’s necessary 
aptitude for shifting her household belongings rapidly and 
efficiently. It would appear t|iat she was not a noticeably 
good housekeeper in the most conventional sense. Mrs. 
Edm writes: 

It was a joke among her fiiends that though rose-coloured curtains 
and bevelled-edged looking-glasses could be counted upon in their 
bed-rooms, such commonplace necessities as soap might be forgot ten, 
and die glasses fastened in artistic comers of the room, rather than in 
such lights as were best adapted £ot shaving by.” 

Her dieories of decoration were of the aesthetic rather than 
the more conventional order, and Mrs. Eden tells us of the 
stup^u^tion of the Fulfi>rd painter “to whom it was explained 
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that he was to distemper the walls of the drawing-room with 
a sole colour, instead of covering them with a paper, after 
the manner of all the other drawing-rooms he had ever had 
to do with”. This particular painter, after having asked to 
see Mrs. Ewing’s final arrangements (“Etchings duly hung 
on velvet in the panels of the door—the sole-coloured walls 
well covered with pictures, whence they stood out undis¬ 
tracted by gold and flowery paper patterns”) was struck 
with “amazement mixed with admiration”—a gratifying 
experience for Mrs. Ewing, but alas, an all too rare reaction 
in house-painters. 

The pretty home at Fulford lasted less than a year, for in 
March 1879 Major Ewing was sent to Malta. Mrs. Ewing’s 
health was not strong enough to allow her to go with him, 
and she stayed behind in England, hoping to join him after 
the hot summer weather. It was during his absence that the 
famous Jackanapes was written to appear in Aunt Judy’s 
Magazine for October 1879. I shall have much more to say 
about this story later; but it is worth noting here that 
Mr. Randolph Caldecott’s famous coloured illustration 
for it was his first work in collaboration with Mrs. 
Ewing. 

Mrs. Ewing’s health did not improve, and she was for¬ 
bidden to join her husband in Malta. Then M^or Ewing 
was unhappily posted to the even more unsuitable climate of 
Ceylon and his wife had to give up all hope of joining him. 
Of course she went on working. Daddy Darwin s Dovecote 
appeared in Aunt Judy’s Magazine for November 1881 in the 
first number to appear with Mr. Caldecott’s newly designed 
cover. In 1882 she wrote Laetus Sorte Med; or The Story of 
a Short Life, a serial based on her Aldershot experiences. 

M^or Ewing returned from Ceylon in 1883, and was 
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at Taimton. A pretty house was found and this 
Mis. Ewing set about making what was to be her last 
^Atm Not surprisingly, Marys Meadow and Letters from a 
U ffJf Garden belong to this period, and Mrs. Ewing’s personal 
letters were filled with those horticultural details so absorbing 
to the gardener, so meaningless to anyone else. 

But her health steadily declined. In February 1885 she 
was found to be sufiering from blood-poisoning and was 
taken to Bath in the hopes that a change of air might do her 
good. It did not. She sufiered greatly, but bore her pain with 
the courage that had characterised her throughout life. A final 
operation proved a failure, and on May 13th, 1885, she died. 

★ ★ ★ ★ * 


I believe Mrs. Ewing to have been the most nearly great of 
my three ladies. Her sister would, I think, wish me to refer 
first to “That love of God which was the guiding influence 
of everything she wrote or did.” That she herself had a moral 
principle firmly in mind as she wrote is clear from this extract 
firom an appreciation of her mother’s work. She is referring 
to Mrs. Gatty’s quality of “innate truthfulness of every kind’’. 

I it difficult to state with needful brevity my intense con¬ 
viction of die value of this quality in writers for die young . . . some 

of the worst e&cts of want of truth ... are not found in die 
immediate handiwork of the father of lies. The world would per¬ 
haps have less to unlearn and not be so chary of its reverence, if all 
books of devotion, pious tales, rehgious memoirs, missionary records, 
duotty reports, tracts for die poor, teadbings for diildren and sermons 
for grown-up people were based upon neither more nor less than 

SGcict foct and genuine feeling. ...” 


No more acute analysis of her own work could be penned. 
MKsm foet and genuine feeling” are, indeed, its most 

cbarat^ristics. These gave her work its chiefest 
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merits; but it is likely that they were a cause of its demerits 
as well. 

There were but few. Of them, the greatest is a lack of 
skill in construction. Both a strict adherence to fact and a 
flow of genuine feeling may well lead to the inclusion of 
information dramatically best left out. In Mrs. Ewing’s case 
there is also a contributory cause of lack of balance in the fact 
that so many of her stories were written to be serialised. We 
can discover from her letters that she would send ofl^ each 
part to Aunt Judy*s Magazine as she finished it, which fre¬ 
quently meant, in such an itinerant life as hers, that a story 
would be begum in one environment and finished in another, 
in a difierent mood and under the impact of altogether new 
experiences. Her sister bears witness to this in her account of 
the writing of We and the World: 

“The first half, which came out in the first six numbers of the 
Magazine for 1878, is excellent as a matter of art. . . . But, good 
though all this is, it is too long and ‘out of proportion,’ when one 
reflects how much of the plot was left to be vmravelled in the other 
half of the tale. The World could not properly be squeezed into a 
space only equal in size to that which had been devoted to Home. If 
Julie had been in better health, she would have foreseen the dilemma 
into which she was falling, but she did not, and in the autumn of 
1878 she had to lay the tale aside, for Major Ewing was sent to be 
stationed at York. was put by until the following volume. . . .’ 

Another pitfall resulting from serialisation into which Mrs. 
Ewing occasionally fell is an over-anxious desire to make 
sure that all the ends are neatly tied up in the last instalment. 
The Story of a Short Life, for instance, should for the sake of 
form have ended with the boy’s death; but in telling us what 
happened to everyone afterwards, Mrs. Ewing has almost 
written half a dozen new stories. 
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It will be found convenient at this point to have some 
actailed descriptions of the better-known stories, both so 
that the reader may know something of their plots and in 
order to these as exctnpUi for an appreciation of Mrs. 

Ewing’s work. 

***** 

Mfi. Overtheways Remembrances first published in Aunt 
Judy*s Magazine, May 1866. 

Little Ida is seven years old and lives wifo her great- 
uncle. Her father, a sailor, has been at sea since her birth 
and she is eagerly awaiting his return. But the ship is 
sunk and the Captain lost, and Ida presses her face to the 
window-pane and watches the little old lady over the way, 
finding consolation in thinking “Mrs. Overtheway is very 
old and very happy, .and so I love her.” 

One day in early spring, Ida feels impelled to creep 
through a hole in the hedge and go to the woods to find 
primroses to give to Mrs. Overtheway. But she falls into 
a stream, gets chilled and for many ckys is desperately ill. 
It is when she is beginning to recover that one day the door 
opens and for the first time she meets Mrs. Overtheway 
face to face. She has come to tea. “I wish I could do 
something to amuse you,” she says; and Ida begs, “If you 
would omy tell me a story.” 

Mrs. Overtheway*s first three stories are all remembered 
incidents of her own life. The first, Mrs. Moss, tells of a 
child’s romantic longing to meet the lady she hears her 
grandmother talking about with her atmt. “She was 
very beautiful,” the grandmother says of this lady who 
was young when the grandmother was young, and the 
child, listening, does not realise that Mrs. Moss will now 
be old as her grandmother is old. So when her grand¬ 
mother goes to call on the lady, the child hurriedly secretes 
ha: treasured pincushion “worked with yellow silk spots 
in die likeness of a strawberry”, and successfully entreats 
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to be taken too. Of course Mrs. Moss is old and uglv 

and the child sheds secret tears. Yet still she finds she 

wishes to give her pincushion, and from the gift springs 

a satisfying friendship between the child and the uglv 
old lady. ° ^ 

In the second story. The Snoring Ghost, the child that is 

now Mrs. Overtheway is thirteen, and she and her sister 

Fatima are about to leave home for their first country- 

house visit. Their mother talks to them wisely before 

they go, telling them the value of retaining their own good 

habits, ^and the uncharitableness of severely criticising other 

people’s. Excitedly the Httle girls pack their big box and 

set off in the coach. But they have come into a very 

different environment from the one they left. The house 

is full of fashionable people with unhomely manners, and 

Miss Lucy, their contemporary, is sixteen and very self- 

possessed and frighteningly fashionable too. Only a pretty 

red-haired lady called Kate and a merry Irish gentleman 

seem to have the same standards of kindliness and decorum 

to which they are used. Inevitably the girls are depressed 

and lonely, though gradually, with the help of those two 

friends, they manage to adjust themselves and to retain the 

good habits of which their mother spoke. The ghost who 

snores in their bedroom is only an owl and not nearly so 

important to the story as the difficulties and successes of 

two little girls making their first contact with fashionable 
life. 


The third story, Reka Dom, is told by Mrs. Overtheway s 
own fireside. The little girl is older now and has gone 
with her father to choose a new house in the town to which 
the family must move. She is laden with instructions 
from the other children, but none of the houses they are 
shown suit father or daughter. Discouraged they walk 
by the river and there, “old, rambling and out of repair”, 
is the house we all dreamed of as children, “Reka Dom”. 
In its garden are six little children’s gardens, each shaped 
like the initial letter of the name of the children who used 
to hve there, ‘ ‘ the little Russians ’ ’ as they became known to 
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ODf because they lived in Russia and gave their 

house a Russian name. Our child, M^, lives happily in 
**Rdta Dom” with her brothers and sisters and when she 
grows up meets and marries the very “htde Russian** 
whose garden she has tended as a child. 

The l^t story, Kerguelen s Land, is very different. Before 
Mrs. Overtheway starts to tell it, the reader is made aware 
that in telling this story she has a purpose closely connected 
with Ida herself. She tells of Father and Mother Albatross 
hatching their egg on a lonely island. Mother Albatross 
sitting dutifully on the egg, and Father flying far afield ^d 
coming back with all the local news. One day he tells 
her of a ship sinking near by. The next day he finds that 
one of the boats, with the captain, a few men and a dog, 
have landed on their own island. We see through the 
eyes of the birds the hardships they undergo there, imtil at 
last a ship comes to the island. 

It is at this point that Ida realises why she is being told 
the story. Her father is alive, and very soon he is home. 



The first half of this story was written in England, the 
second, Reka Dow and Kerguelen s Land, in New Brunswick. 
For Reka Dow Mrs. Ewing was still drawing on memories 
of England, of Topsham, where she had stayed with fnends. 
But Kerguelen s Land was written in 1868, two years after 
the first episode was begun, and under the influence of new 
scenes, new fiiends, and moods, and is, consequently, in an 
altogether diflerent genre from the other episodes. Mrs. 
Ewing was naturally much aflected now by her husband*s 
ways of thought and it would seem fi’om this letter about the 
story that her ever-present passion fi)r accuracy was further 
fi Bhaoce d by his influence r 



it be possible fiir Wolf to illustrate it? If he knows the 



of the Albatross he would make a lovely diing of it. 
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''ti! fr°>» R« and Homes mUhcu, 

Hands. The only point I am m doubt about is whether the parent 

birds would have remained on the island so long—I mean for months. 

Do you know any naturalist who would tell you this?” 

But for the first episodes, Mrs. Ewing needed no “informa¬ 
tion ’ from Rex—and the first episodes are very much the 
best. 

In them we find perfectly displayed Mrs. Ewing’s gift— 

that gift of all good writers for children—of using things 

to create a whole range of evocative associations. Here, 

from Mrs. Moss, are the grandmother’s words that so stir 
the child’s imagination: 

“ She was very beautiful.. . . How stately she did look that night, 
to be sure. She did not paint, and her complexion (a shade too high 
by day) was perfection by candlelight. I can see her now, my dear, 
as she stood up for a minuet with him. "W^e wore hoops, then; and 
she had a white brocade petticoat, and a train and bodice of pea-green 
satin, and green satin shoes with pink heels. You never saw any¬ 
thing more lovely than that brocade. A rich old aunt had given it 
to her. The shades of the rosebuds were exquisite. I embroidered 
the rosebuds on that salmon-coloured cushion downstairs from a 
piece that Anastasia gave me as a pattern.” 

It is not clear from this how tremendous, how overwhelming 
was the child s disappointment when she met the con¬ 
temporary Mrs. Moss and found her, not only old and ugly 
but dressed in satin that was the colour of dead leaves. 

Or this description of the river-bank from Reka Dom : 

The tide was out, and the river bed was a bed of mud except for 
a narrow stream of water that ran down the middle. But, ah! how 
the mud glistened in the evening sunshine which was reflected on it 
in prismatic colours. Litde figures were dotted here and there over 
its surface, and seawards the masts of some vessels loomed large 
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dirough the haze. ... The mud and the tide pools, the dark 

figures, the black and white sea-gulls that sat like onyx pebbles 
on river bed, the stream diat spread seawards like a silver scroll, 
die swans that came sailing, sailing down the stream with just such 
a slow and stately pace as white-winged ships might have come down 
die river with the tide, to pass (as the swans did pass) into that ‘world 
of light,’ that shining seaward haze, where your eye could not follow 

f hfm unless shaded by your hand. 

“I do not quite know how long we sat gazing before us in silent 
enjoyment. Neither do I know what my father’s thoughts were, 
as he sat with his hands clasped on his knees and his blue eyes on the 
river. For my own part, I fancied myself established in one of the 
litde houses as ‘hostess,’ widi a signboard having a fish painted upon 
it hanging outside die door, and a bower of woodbine, sweet-briar, 
jessamine, and myrde commanding the river.” 

It is such a piece of writing as this read in childhood that 
leaves one all one’s life with the certainty that we could be 
perfectly happy if only we could live by a river—long, long 
after one has forgotten whence this certainty first came. 

A Flat-Iron for a Farthing, first pubhshed in Aunt Judy's 
Magazine, November 1870. 

This is the story of Reginald, the only child of a country 
gendeman. He is four when the story opens, his mother 
and infant sister die, and Nurse Bundle comes to look after 
him. The story’s plot is no more than the story of 
I Reginald s development from youth to early manhood 
and marriage. We are told of his gradual release from 
fears and loneliness through the wholesome companion¬ 
ship of Mrs. Bundle and Rubens, his dog; of the first 
widening of his horizon in a stay with his London cousins; 
of the growth of moral and rehgious feeling under the 
influence of the Rev. Reginald Andrewes; his first meet¬ 
ing with his future wife, a little fairylike child in a gay 
beaver bonnet who lays her farthing on the shop-counter 
^d with it buys a toy flat-iron. He goes to Eton, comes 
home again, t^es an increasing interest in the welfare of 
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the parish, and finally marries the Httle lady in the beaver 
bonnet. 

Told baldly hke this, it could hardly sound duller. Yet I 

myself beheve this to be Mrs. Ewing’s best work. There are 

no faults of construction here; nothing is out of focus. And 

in no book can we better examine her gift for creating 

characters and moods, each perfectly in accordance with the 
other. 

Mrs. Ewing seems to have been able to draw her characters 
without any difficulty. Not that she had that gift of the 
popular novelist of creating “typical characters”, setting them 
in a stimulating situation, and then carrying the reader away 
by the exercise of technical gifts of a high order. Tliis was 
rather Mrs. Burnett’s approach, but Mrs. Ewing’s gifts were 
greater. Even her minor characters are seldom “typical”; 
instead they are individual people, real and wholly convincing. 

For an example, one can fairly take Nurse Bundle. We 
find from the dedication to this book that Nurse Bundle was 
drawn in loving memory of her father’s old Nurse. But 
Mrs. Ewing herself explains in her preface that “except in 
faithfulness, and tenderness, and high principle, she bears no 
likeness to my father’s dear old nurse”, and though Nurse 
Bundle has inevitably those generic qualities of all good 
Nannies, the reader immediately recognises her for an in¬ 
dividual and not an apotheosised specimen. Here is Reginald’s 
first impression of her: 

“I liked Mrs. Bundle. I had taken to her from the evening when 
she arrived in a red shawl with several bandboxes. My affection for 
her was established next day, when she washed my face before dinner. 
My own nurse was bony, her hands were all knuckles, and she 
washed my face as she scrubbed the nursery floor on Saturdays. 
Mrs. Bimdle’s plump palms were like pin-cushions, and she washed 
my face as if it had been a baby’s.” 
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There is much that is characteristic of Mrs. Ewing in those 
lines. The four-year-old Reginald very properly does 
not notice in the least what Mrs. Bundle looks like; he 
remembers the two things that most children remember 
about the arrival of a new nurse, the bright-coloured piece of 
clothing and the sort of boxes that accompanied her. Nor 
are four-year-old emotions improperly exaggerated to suggest 
that his first liking of her was based on any instinctive apprecia¬ 
tion of her qualities. No, it was founded, with complete 
verisimilitude, on the comfort of her “plmnp palms*’, and in 
reading this phrase both child and adult instinctively recognise 
Mrs. Bundle as a familiar reality. 

Nurse Bundle had come to stay and here is a description 
of nursery-life under her regime. Its charm is evocative and 
beyond praise: 

“The reign of Mrs. Bundle was a reign of peace and plenty, of 
loving-kin^ess and all good things. Moreover, it was a reign of 
wholesomeness, both for body and mind. She did not give me beer 
and cheese fiom her own supper when she was in a good temper, 
nor pound my unfi>rtunate head widi her knuckles if I displeased her. 
She was strict in the maintenance of a certain old-fashioned nursery 
etiquette, which obliged me to put away my chair afier meals, fold 
my clothes at bedtime, put away my toys when I had done widi 
than, say *please,* and * thank you,’ grace before and after meals, 
prayers night and momii^, a hymn in bed, and die Churdi Catechism 
on Sunday. She snubbed the maids who alluded in my presence to 
dings I could not or should not understand, and she (^ected her 
own conversation to me, on matters suitable to my age, instead of 
talking ovw my childish head to her gossips. The stories of horror 
and crim^ die fi>ro-doomed babies, the mysterious whispered com¬ 
munications fiided fiom my untroubled brain. Nurse Bundle’s 
tales were of die young masters and misses she had known. Her 
worn domestic tragedy was about the boy who broke his 1^ ov^ 
me diair he had filled to put away afior bieakfiist. Her romances 
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were the good old nursery legends of Dick Whittington, the Babes 
in the Wood, and so forth. My dreams became less like the columns 
of a provincial newspaper. I imagined myself another Marquis of 
Carrabas, with Rubens in boots. I made a desert island in the garden, 
which lacked only the geography-book pecuharity of ‘water all 
round’ it. I planted beans in the fond hope that they would tower 
to the skies and take me with them. I became—in fancy—Lord 
Mayor of London, and Mrs. Bundle shared my civic throne and 
dignities, and we gave Rubens six beefeaters and a barge to wait 
upon his pleasure.” 

It is not surprising that this chapter ends “I grew strong, 
and stout, and well, and happy. And I loved Nurse 
Bundle.” 

I have given tliis passage at length because it epitomises one 
of Mrs. Ewing’s qualities to which I wish to draw the 
reader’s attention, that comprehensive imderstanding of what 
goes to make a normal, wholesome, happy childhood; her 
perfectly correct belief that just those ingredients—dogs, 
dressing-up, gardens, religion and decorum—that had gone 
to make up her childhood, were the proper ingredients for 
any good childhood. This point, I believe, is important. 
Mrs. Ewing had a balanced and adult personality and she 
instinctively recognised the part her own childhood had 
played in forming it. Thus, when writing of childhood for 
children, she was writing of something true and good. She 
had no need to retreat into whimsical imaginings and no 
reason to write of personality developed by the spur of ill- 
treatment. She had known the best of childhood and the 
best was what she conveyed to her readers. 

One last picture of Nurse Bundle, with her worries over 
Reginald’s first pony. “T’ve seen plenty of ponies,’ she 
said severely; by which she meant not that she had seen 

but that what she had seen of them had been more 


manv, 
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” Wc are not surprised to learn that Mrs. 

ne^ became reconciled to the pony. 

- Of all the children’s books which my three ladies wrote, 

e pleasantest, the most charming, and as literature 

die best. 

JoH of the Windmill first published in Amt Judy s Magazine, 

November 1872. 

A stranger comes in the night to Abel Lake’s windmill 
and leaves a baby there. The miller’s own baby has just 
died, and his wife is persuaded to bring the little Jan up as 
her own. Soon the young child discovers in himself an 

gift for sketching. He becomes the proteg^ of 
Master Swift, the schoolmaster, who, however, wishes 
him to become a mechanic, as this is the best way up for a 
working man. The plague comes to the village, and all 
ie miller’s own children die, including Abel, Jan’s dearly 
loved foster-brother. Soon after Jan is stolen by Cheap 
John, the hunchback pedlar, and made to earn money for 
him by drawing on London pavements. He runs away, 
meets a kindly philanthropist who puts him into a school 
for redeeming street-boys, and is adopted by an artist who 
appreciates ms talent. He revisits the village with this 
artist, returns to London, and is recognised by his real 
father from a picture in the Academy. Restored to his 
own, he eventually marries the Squire’s daughter who gave 
him his first bo3t of paints and at last himself becomes die 
squire. 


As in so many of the longer stories, the proportions here 
are sadly awry. The first part in the village—^which in ^ct 
occupies 300 out of 384 pages—^up to the time when J an is 
stolen away, flows at a beautifully placid and even pace. 
Inen, in these last pages, we are given not only a complete 
of locale, but a crowded and melodramatic series of 
wholly out of tune with the earlier conception. Mrs. 
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Ewmg has never surparred these early scenes in the countty- 
of those stretches of cloud over the mill, the immacl“ 

lives. The characters too are fully and beautifully con¬ 
ceive , the weak, foolish, loving miller’s wife, whose mind 
w under the strain of loss; little Abel, 

hr th ** fondness for his foster- 

other, or the low cunning George, the miller’s man 

determined to make a living by the wits of which he has not 
nearly enough. Unforgettable, too, is the picture of the 
gradual development of Jan the artist-the first letters traced 
with his finger in the flour on the floor, his first essays with a 
s ate md pencil, and the amazingly imaginative idea that he 
s ould make his first coloured pictures by putting together 
coloured leaves and flowers. Always beliind the story is 
perceptible the personahty of its author, as she makes her dry, 
s rewd comments on life and human nature. Here she is 
telling of the Miller’s wife and the Cheap Jack : 

Each time his cart appeared in sight she resolved to have nothing 

™ ^ "“ked jug or the sugar-basin 

found to be the shop pnee in the town. But proof to the untrained 
mind IS as water spilled upon the ground.’ And when the Cheap 

without buying, and 

Jat he did not want her to buy, Mrs. Lake allowed him to pull down 

his goods as before, and listened to his statements as if she had never 

proved them to be lies, and was thrown into confusion and fluster 

when he began to bully, and bought in haste to be rid of him, and 
repented at leisure. 

And here of the villagers when the plague came : 

A mo^er, ^th all her own and her neighbour’s children 
sickemng about her, would walk miles in a burst shoe to fetch the 
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or a botdc of medicine, dot snc won ^ 

-wer dom’l leak into. . . . Uneducated pTOlJe will ^e anyd^ 

^om die doctor through theii moutha, but Htde or nodui^ through 
eats.** 

It is a thousand pities that Mrs. Ewing aUowed the unity 
of the book to faU so sadly to pieces at the end. She has led 
os too long for the triumph of Jan as an artist; she giv^ us 
die triumph of Jan as a Squire and lets us know that he is 
incidentally an artist as weU. It is a surprismg lapse mto 
mnventionalitv and a very unhappy one. 


Jackanapes first pubUshed in Aunt Judy s Magazine^ October 

*^^^The story opens on the village green, where the old Grey 
Goose lives. It is the old grey goose who hears the ^oves 
of the Black Captain’s horse as he rides away to Gretna 
Green with old Miss Jessamine’s niece. Then Htde ^s 
Jessamine came back and her husband had to go off to 
fight at Waterloo; and there he dies, and at home his son 
is bom and at his birth litde Miss Jessamine dies too. 

So young Jackanapes is brought up by his great-aun^ 
and grows into a brave, honourable, mischievous boy "i^th 
a mop of yellow hair. Presendy his paternal gran^ther, 
the old General, comes to Hve in the village and f ulfils his 
gt^dson’s dearest wish by buying him Lollo, the gipsy's 

red pony. 

Twenty years later the Grey Goose and Miss Jessamine 
still Hve on the village green, but the General is dead. 
Jackanapes is with his boyhood frimd Tony, in a batde on 
some unnamed foreign field.^ Tony s horse falls and his 
leg is broken. He cannot remount, and aroimd him the 
regiment is retreating, leaving him behind. But Jadtanapes 

* ft must have berai the bwHan frontier; we don’t seem to have been 

anywhere dse in the forties. 
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com^, pulls Tony on to his horse, and slowly the 
two horses are urged to safety—safety for Tony. But in 
the next chapter Jackanapes is dying, and the Major, an 
irrehgious man, says a prayer for him as he is begged to 
and Jackanapes dies. In the last chapter we are back on 
the goose-green again, to be told of Miss Jessamine’s old 
age and her pride at her nephew’s heroic death. 

This is Mrs. Ewing’s most famous story. Quite apart from 
the story’s merits, an odd incident contributed to make it so. 
The Prince Imperial had lost his hfe in the fighting in Africa 
earlier in 1879, and there was at the time much criticism 
of the British officer with him, who, it was believed, 
could have saved him. Thus the story of Jackanapes, who 
did give his life for his friend, struck aptly at people’s emotions. 
Nor are the enchanting illustrations of Randolph Caldecott 
to be forgotten in assessing the reception of this story. 

There is always a temptation in criticism to assad estab- 
hshed reputations, but I do not think I am being needlessly 
iconoclastic in saying that this is far from being one of Mrs. 
Ewing s best works. It has great charm; what writing of 
hers has not? But it has many faults. 

For one thing, the book seems written as an over-sensitive 
defence of the army. It was natural that Mrs. Ewing should 
feel afironted at the common attitude to the military. But 
when Miss Austin had similar feelings about the navy, she 
confined the direct expression of her indignation to one 
sentence—and that the last—in Persuasion. Mrs. Ewing’s 
bursts out in a long final apostrophe—‘‘Oh, sons of what has 
deserved the name of Great Britain, forget it not!”—that 
goes far beyond the kindest tolerance of sentimentality, and, 
not content with this, she underlines her feelings with a 
footnote, quoting General Napier’s views on commercial 
and pohtical men who make wars that soldiers liave to fight. 
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MOXYt too, oaoiy 

hare <m that Jadcanipes was aiJ it is reasa 

Issmoose (hat he will grow up into die kind of man 

r_u;- ■Rni" we are not shown aJ 





by which his character develops. Here, at one 

moment, is a nice mischievous litde boy; here, twenty years 

is a gallant young soldier dying as he hears a prayer, 

to’tie is no L t^ead of causation between the two 

TO#» have here rather t h a n a real 


that 


story. 


I last point that may puzzle the reader, wnen rac 
story begins—we are not given the exact date, but it was 
j jflfing the Napoleonic Wars—^we are told that the sexton, 
who will be ninety-nine come Martinmas, had a father who 
“remembered a man who had carried arrows as a boy, for 
die batde of Flodden Field”. Now Flodden was fought in 
1513, and on no reasonable expectation of life will the 
a tithm<»tir work out. It would seem that Mrs. Ewings 
usually fanatical passion for accuracy has failed her here, but 
I recendy learnt, quite by accident, that in the very village 
about which she wrote JackuttapcSf an old man had lived 146 
years. Given this re m ar k able fact, Mrs. Ewing s arithmetic 
works out. But she does not give it to the reader, and so 
sacrificed verisimilitude for this startling triumph of accuracy. 


These are probably Mrs. Ewing’s most important books. 
But her writing was so varied and usually so delightful that 
1 do not like to conclude this study without some considera¬ 
tion of ho: lesser works.^ 

^ To i K>me it may be of envious interest to note that in 1884 Mis. 
BvHlig was wziting that Daddy Darmn*s Dovecote was then sdlmg at 
Iheiiie o £400 a day and “they will want anoth^ 10,000 by Christmas**. 
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The best known of those is probably the Story of a Short 
Life, another book about the army. Personally I do not 
find the central character of the crippled child sufficiently 
attractive to render his death moving, and I rather think that 
when Mrs. Ewing wrote about the army partiahty blinded 
her critical judgment. I should prefer to direct the reader 
to Marys Meadow, written in 1883, which tells of a family 
of children who loved gardening and loved Parkinson’s 
Paradisus and blended the two into a harmonious whole. It 


is a most satisfying and enchanting story for gardeners of any 

age; it perfectly epitomises Mrs. Ewing’s own informed and 
fastidious love of gardens. 

The extraordinarily difierent choices of characters and 
settings in Mrs. Ewing’s works are worth some notice. 
Whereas most writers confine themselves basically to one 
kind of person and one sort of place, Mrs. Ewing’s in¬ 
vention knew no bounds. This is almost certainly due to 
the strangely visual nature of her invention to which I referred 
earher. She would see a picture or a place and from it glean 
the inspiration for a new story. A letter of her own on rbis 


subject, to her publisher, George Bell, gains added poignancy 
for having been written in the year before she died: 


“I might do many little holidays that would give me new local 
colour, ^^^hat the Academy calls playing on one string would never 
be any pleasure to me; for the fun of the game is to get one’s human 
sympathy inside all sorts and conditions of men.” 


Alas, Mrs. Ewing s health never allowed her to travel as 
she would have wished; fortunately she was able to create 
from her imagination as well as firom concrete images, and 
another genre at which she tried her hand was the writing of 
fairy-stories. Her earhest were in imitation of Hans An dersen 
and she gives her own recipe for these: 
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liSSr^ dw d» recipe for‘wiin^ “» •*“ 8«»'P^ 

y°“ of vistoo, confote yoor 

^apdoes 0, *at, sod then let yoor unagmaooo go. 

It was a tedpe Mis. Ewing used defay, evm o“ 
occasion successfully epitomising the views on life of the 

Great Watcr-beede in the first person! 

About the writing of “real” foiry-stories. Mrs. Ewmg 

^^ai^ more serious theories i 

"My eiei is to imitate the ‘old originals, and I mean to sti^ dose 

Stdownftomdielipsofa'Storytdler.’ This is where modem 

ones fill/* 

Mrs. Ewing’s criticism of “modem” fairy-stories is more 
than ever valid to-day. But I am not sure that her oto 
fairy-stories entirely succeed. I never read them as a * , 
and I am sure that only a child can say whether or not a 
fairy-story “ comes off”. Certainly Mrs. Ewing carries out 
her own theories to perfection, but I still have the impression 
I qtn readily a manufiictured product, a criticism that 
would never occur, for instance, in reading the delightful 
clearly spontaneous stories of Walter de la Mare. 

As a poet I doubt whether Mrs. Ewing herself would claim 
mo iy than mediocrity, and most of her poems for children 
{t rg wholly banal.^ But I cannot forbear to quote, for 

*■ But ^piaisal of these poems is Mrs. Molesworth s in h« 

cwy “Mis. Ewing^s less wdl-faiown Books.** She wiites oi her 

^ humorous, and yet often pathetic verses for 
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the reader^s delectation, one verse from The Burial of tht 
Linnet: ^ 


Bury him nobly—^next to the Donkey; 

Fetch the old banner and wave it about; 
Bury him deeply—think of the monkey, 
Shallow his grave, and the dogs got 1 ^ 



At the beginning of this book I made a plea for tolerance 

of sentimentahty, but for none of my ladies is a special plea 

less necessary than for Mrs. Ewing. Her work is superior 

to the faults of an epoch. She had deep integrity, a dehght- 

ful invention, a fastidious choice of language, and an absolute 

avoidance of vulgarity. All she wrote was civihsed and 
mature. 

It has been said that Mrs. Ewing wrote “more about than 
for children . This is, I think, to misconceive the scope of 
children s literature. It is too readily assumed that a good 
book for children is a good book for all children. But 
children are, of course, as varied in their dispositions and tastes 
as grown-ups. There are children stohd and children 
imaginative, children factual and children romantic, children 
adventurous and nervous, sohtary and gregarious, mature 
and undeveloped. There are children who never from choice 
pick up a book and children who can’t be tom from their 
reading. Of these last it may perhaps be said that they are 
likely to be more omniverous and less critical than adults of 
similar propensities, and, of all children, that their emotions 
are more easily roused than those of adults. But even with 
these provisos it is apparent that a good book for children 
cannot be more than a good book for some children or, very 
occasionally, a good book for most children. I doubt whether 
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W turns'* Ixx** ^ ““gofy- 

«y «l-t her works are ^ 

L* values that they themselves hold dear will l« mculcated 
in the yoin^ reader. Mrs. Ewing’s valura are of con^img 
vaMity. If children to-day &il to find them so. the 6olt is 

not with Mrs. Ewing. 


CHAPTER IV 


MRS. MOLES WORTH 

M ary LOUISA STEWART was bom in Rotter¬ 
dam on May 29th, 1839, the daughter of Major-General 
Stewart of Strath in Scotland. 

We must regret that neither her sister nor her children nor 
any of her contemporaries thought of writing a biography 
where we could find those details of childhood and growth 
that are so much more important than the bare facts of a 
writer s life. Did she, like Mrs. Ewing and Mrs. Burnett, 
tell stories to other children when she was young ? Was she 
a happy child? Had she always written stories or was it a 

gift that came to her suddenly on maturity? How, in short, 
was she formed? 

I do not know; I have not been able to find out. The 
bare facts, for what they are worth, are these. 

Mary Louisa s parents were in comfortable circumstances. 
Her childhood was spent in High Leigh in Cheshire. It 
would have been helpful if I could have assumed, hke Mr. 
R. L. Green in his Tellers of Tales, that The Carved Lions 
was autobiographical, since we would then learn much 
about Mrs. Molesworth’s childhood. I am tempted to 
agree with him, on internal evidence, that there is some 
degree of autobiography in Tell Me a Story. Both the poig¬ 
nant Good-night, Winnie and Mary Ann Jolly (in wliich the 
little girl has the same name as, and is said to be, Mrs. 
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lllolesworth’s motber) have a convincingly auAentic ring. 
But Mrs. Molesworth often uses the convention diat the 
ftory she is telling is a true one; and the story. The Reel 
TmrieSy that Mr. Green believes to be an account of her 
diildhood, ftlsifies what we know of her in the same way 
as would The Carved Lions, which Mr. Green also accepts as 

autobiographical. But the facts are against him; shedidnof, 

like the children in these books, live in Smokytown but in 
die country; her family’s circumstances were not straitened; 
nor is there any reason to suppose that she was a particularly 
lonely child, since she had at least one sister. Indeed, the one 
thing "v^re do know about her childhood, that she had a strict 
Calvinistic upbringing, is certamly not reproduced in any of 
those writings it is so tempting to call autobiographical. 

We had better stick to the facts. 

Mary Louisa Stewart grew up and became engaged to a 
M^or Molesworth, nephew and at that time heir to the 
seventh viscount of that name. Family tradition tells that 
for an engagement present she gave him two swords and sent 
him off to the Crimea, a strong-minded action for a yoimg 
woman who can have been barely sixteen at the time. 

Mcyor Molesworth came back ftom the Crimea with a 
bullet in the head, and he and Mary Louisa were married. 
They had five children, Bevill, Cicely, Juliet, Olive and 
Lionel.^ Soon Mrs. Molesworth found that she and her 
husband were incompatible and she divorced him—^another 
ama2angly strong-minded action in view of the current 
attitude to divorce. It is not surprising that after this 
episode Mrs. Molesworth took her family to live abroad. 

^ BeviU, who died in Patagonia in early manhood, wrote one 
pttbliahed story. The Ghost of the Pampas', Olive published several 
stories for young children. 
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Major Molesworth—^no longer heir to the viscount, to whom 
a son had been bom—^is remembered by his grandson as a 
charming old man who occasionally presented expensive 
boxes of chocolates from Fortnum and Mason. 

Mrs. Molesworth took a house near Arromanches in 
Normandy and Uved in France for many years. That she 
understood the French and loved them is clear from many of 
her stories, particularly The Tapestry Room, which was built 
around this house. Later she went to Hve at Coburg in 
Germany, and there for some reason chose to be known as 
Mrs. von Molesworth. Eventually she came back to 
England and finally settled in Lower Sloane Street, where she 
held quite a salon and is said to have known most of the in¬ 
tellectuals and aesthetes of her day. She died on July 20th, 1921. 

It is clear that such an account can tell us nothing of Mrs. 
Molesworth’s character and disposition, except that she was 
an exceptionally strong-minded woman. For this reason 
personal evidence about her is all the more valuable and of 
personal evidence the only two pieces I have been able to 
glean are stories from people who knew her as children. 
The first I owe to the kindness of Mrs, G. C. Clarence, 
whom I quote: 

“My recollection of Mrs. Molesworth is of her great 
kindness to me, a child of about 10 or ii years of age. 
My love of her book Carrots seemed to me so alive that 
when I met her I asked after her httle boy Carrots, and 
all the grown-up people laughed, to my intense confusion. 
Mrs. Molesworth got up and came to sit by me and said, 

‘ That was a very great comphment you paid me, and when 
you are older you will understand why.’ She was tall and 
very dignified, not beautiful but with a very electric smile. 
My mother met her when they were girls and she told me 
Mrs. Molesworth was very graceful and a fine dancer. 
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Mr second anecdote is less kindly; it was told me by her 

«id that once, on a ho^y from bo,^- 

Sootfiiend with him. Afier I"”*’'" ^ 

TOtth drew her grandson aside and ask^ f , „ j 

commented, “Is it really necessary to be fiiendly with 

doctor*s children? . 

It is always hard to believe that the Leig Hmt we 

through his writings was really the model for Harold S^m- 

pole. We know academically but are always shocked on 

Lh occasion to find out that the pleasant notion we denve 

of a writer’s personality from the internal evidence of s 

writings may be wholly falsified when we come mto closer 

contact with that personaUty itself, untrammelled by its 

protective projections. I am afraid there is no ou t at 
Mrs. Molesworth was not herself a very likeable perso^ty. 
All the more reason, then, to leave her and pass q'ljckly to 
her writings, from whose evidence alone we could have 

believed her deUghtful. 


Mrs. Molesworth was an amazingly prolific writer. 
Between 1870 and 1911 she wrote over a hundred books, 
which were published in England alone by at least twenty 

publishers—another proof, no doubt, of her strong- 
mindedness. She was also extremely versatile, and at least 
four tlisrinrt types of writing flowed firom her p^. 

Her first four books were three-volume novels for adults, 
published tmfler the name of Enn i s Gr ah a m ,^ a pen-name 


^ Gf fthasi wds her mother’s maiden name* 
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she discarded after the Cuckoo-Clock came out in 1877. 

She was a competent writer in this strain and evidently liked 

it, since she continued it, even after the success of Carrots 

and the Cuckoo-Clock^ with Hathercourt Rectory and Miss 

Bouverie. This last will bear a httle examination as typical 
of her writing for grown-ups; 

Laura Bouverie is the daughter of a widowed rector and 
heiress to a large country-house and much money. The 
property should, however, have been divided between her 
and another branch of the family, but her grandfather’s 
death prevented his changing his will at the time. This 
other branch is represented in Laura’s generation by her 
step-cousin, M^or Hugh Sydney who, although extremely 
friendly with Mr. Bouverie and Laura during her child¬ 
hood, resolutely refuses to touch the money. Major 
Sydney is expected back from India and Laura, now grown¬ 
up and in London for a season under the wing of her aunt, 
is agog to see him again. But when she meets him, he 
behaves to her with coldness and she takes an instant dis¬ 
like to him, not knowing that her aunt has hinted to him 
that Laura would welcome a marriage with him and thus 
resolve the difficulties of the mheritance. But Laura 
greatly likes the young man with him, Edouard de la 
Croye, a French cousin of hers on her mother’s side. 
Hugh fancies Laura to be in love with Edouard and so for 
a time does Laura herself, but she is readily cured when 
Edouard tells her of his own love for the unhappy orphan 
Juliette and the intention of his strong-willed grandmother, 
the Baronne, that he shall marry Pauline de St Amand. 
Eventually Laura and her father visit the old Baronne in 
France, but her father is called away and Laura stays on at 
the Chateau to meet and heartily dislike the haughty 
Pauhne. Unexpectedly Hugh and Edouard arrive at the 
Chateau and Laura is in the unhappy position of finding 
that everyone, except Edouard himself and his mother, 
the gentle Madame Marguerite, beheves her to be in love 
with him. The outraged Pauline, to drive Laura from die 
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CMtesM, dresses up as the legendary gnost ana mgnte^ 
Uara to such an extent tbat she very properly 611 s m 

Hugh’s arms. 

Romnne and Edouard is able to marry his htde Juhette. 


It will be seen at once that the plot is far more subtle and 
comphcated than would have been thought necessary by 
such a writer as, say, Mrs. Henry Wood. The character¬ 
isation is excellent and the narrative most competently 
mastered. The whole atmosphere of the book is charming, 
whether in England or in France, and irresistibly reminds 
the reader of the enchanting works of Lady Ritchie. It is 
quite clear that if Mlrs. JMolesworth had chosen to continue 
in this strain, a highly successful career as a popular novelist 

would have lain before her. 

But she did not. Cicely, one of the three-volumed novels, 
appeared in 1874. The next year, in startling contrast, came 

her first children’s book. Tell Me a Story.^ 

Tell Me a Story is an ideal book for reading to children of 
six or thereabouts (though perhaps modem parents might 
prefor to omit Good-ni^ht, Winnie, which is one of those 
harrowing death-bed stories). Mrs. Molesworth has 
remembered that these stories are supposedly being told 
to rhildrftti, and has used the utmost care to maintain 
this illusion throughout in her choice of words and in the 
way she frames her sentences. For instance: **Once, I was 
very nearly saying one day, but there are no such things 
there”; and again . .far removed firom the bustle and 
turmoil and excitement of the great haimts of man. Am I 
getting beyond you, children dear? Am I using words and 
thinking thoughts you can scarcely follow? Well, I won’t 

^ This was the first of Mrs. Molesworth's books to be illustrated by 
Walter Crane. Oddly, his name does not appear as the illustrator. 
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forget again, I will tell you my simple story in simple 
words.” 

I have spoken earlier of Mrs. Ewing’s gift for using things 
to evoke a whole range of childhood excitements. One of 
the great differences, I think, between writing for children 
and writing for adults is that adults are appreciative of well- 
chosen adjectives and verbs and adverbs, but children princi¬ 
pally of nouns. One remembers Turner’s “Chimburazo, 
Cotopaxi” and Masefield’s “Cargoes” and we may 
remember, too, whole lists of words that in our own child¬ 
hood were evocative and compelling beyond all measure. 
All good children’s writers have an instinctive recognition 
of this fact, and ‘ ‘ lists ” of what people ate or wore or received 
as presents are properly given in the fullest detail. But of all 
children’s writers, Mrs. Molesworth, I think, had this gift 
most imaginatively developed. 

Here are the contents of mother’s work-box from the first 
story, The Keel Fairies : 

“There were several families of them (the reels), and their names 
were as original as themselves. There were the Browns, reels of 
brown wood wound with white cotton; as far as I remember there 
were a Mr. and Mrs. Brown and three children; the Browns were 
supposed to be quiet respectable people, who lived in a large house in 
the country, but had nothing particularly romantic or exciting about 
them. There were the De Cordays, so-named from the conspicuous 
mark of * three cord’ which they bore. They were a set of handsome 
bone or, as Louisa called it, ivory reels, and she added the ‘De’ to their 
name to make it sound grander. There were two pretty litde reels 
of fine China silk, whom she distinguished as the Chinese Princesses. 
Blanche and Rose were their names, to suit the colours they bore, 
for Louisa, you see, had learnt a little French already; and there were 
some larger silk reels, whom she called the ‘Lords and Ladies Flossy.’ 
Altogether, there were between twenty and thirty personages in the 
work box . . .’’ 
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TeS Me a Story had the success it deserved, and in the ^ 

™ 1876, Mis. Molesworth foUowed it up with one of her 

jnost &moos books, Carrots—Just a littU Boy. 

Carrots was die baby of the femUy of six chilien, 
and four years younger than his sister, Fte, 

S-up and pennies hard to come by. Much of the early 
part ofWe story is concerned with the two children going 
vwthout their sugar to save pennies for hoops, and the 
misery and eventual understanding that result from 
CarrSs^s unintentional theft of a half-sovereign. Ma^a 
falls ill and has to go to Algeria for the wmter, and FIok 
and Carrots are sent off alone to stay with their rich auntie 
and httle cousin Sybil; due to a ^sunderetantog they 
are not met and have to struggle alone to Auntie s house 
through the rain. However, the children are happy at 
Auntie’s until bad news comes of their momer s health. 
After a period of anxiety, mother recovers, ^d me story 
ends after we have been told that the family^ « umted m a 
new home and that Carrots grows up to be a very good, 
kind, gende, brave man . 

One can see from this summary that such charm as the 
story may have must reside in the quality of the writing 
rather than in any merits of the plot. It seems clear that in 
Carrots, as in Tell Me a Story, Mrs. Molesworth was trying out 
k fr own story-telling techmque on real children. One is 
even more inclined to assume that the Auntie with a Utde 

called Sybil, who appears in both books, is Mrs. 
Molesworth herself, and the surmise is strengthened when the 
old Nurse turns out to have been the old nurse of that litde 
Scotch Janet who appears in Mary Ann Jolly in the previous 
book, indeed, I think we can now go further and supply 
one of die gaps in Mrs. Molesworth’s childhood by guessing 
that she too was a valued story-teller in the nursery; no one 
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Without considerable experience in story-telling could have 

written those two books in a style so perfectly adapted to 
the actual reading aloud to children. 

One of Mrs. Molesworth’s most trying httle tricks is already 
in evidence in Carrots, and this is the phonetic reproduction 
of the most pecuhar child language. It is a trick that maddens 
the reader in any of her books about small children, and after 
Carrots it seems to grow steadily worse. have nucken to 
do”, and “is she sorry about somsing”, words that are 
impossible to read aloud to children as they stand, and surely 

a stylistic error in books for children, since no two children 
misuse language in quite the same way. 

Another fault very noticeable here and in many of her 
other books is the breaking of the narrative by the inter¬ 
polated story. In this book there are three—Nurse’s story 
of the shaven dog, sister Cecil reading from Faults Cor¬ 
rected, and Auntie s story about the Two Funny Little 
Trots. Interpolated stories were, of course, an accepted 
convention at that time—one remembers the Mouse’s Tale 
in Alice —and narratives were constantly being held up by 
the insertion of a sub-title reading “The Nurse’s Tale” or 
The Peasant W^omans Story” or some such. It is not, 
however, a device used by the best writers. It is needed 
even less by a writer of children’s stories who always could, 

one feels, use the interpolated section in yet another book of 
short tales. 

Still less, the modem reader is apt to beheve, do we 
need the constantly recurring “goody-goody” sections. 
Morahty, we feel, is better inculcated by deduction than by 
stopping and writing: “For what do I mean by ‘it’ children? 

I mean the ‘own self’ of Carrots, the wonderful ‘something’ 
in the childish frame,” etc. But perhaps we are being 
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^ Mis. Molesworth, diough an extent Jon'" ^ 
^ rtod enough wri«r to be able to d^d «. Ite 

rin^Strsl l enjoy hei books aU the better 
“could it be. perhaps, that she knew very, very well 

airable book for very yo^g children, 
to sentimentaKty, its morality, its rambhng 

capable of being read aloud at a sitting , make it a model for 
such boob. It cannot, then, be criticised by my pm y 
Uterary standards of form and content. With Carrots the 

proof of the pudding is in the eating. 

Then, in 1877. a ye« 

The Cudeoo-Clotk, the book by which she is known 
to English-speaking children throughout the world. 

The Cuckoo-Clock tells of Li^e Griselda, who a lo^ 

time ago came to hve in an old house 
town lith her two old aunts. Miss Tabitha and hte 
Grizzel. Everything in the house is old-fashioned. Ae 
maid, Dorcas, the Chinese manda^ who nod m m 
cabinet in the ** great saloon , and Ae aunts i eas cm e 
upbringing of a Httle girl. Griselda becomes bored and 
r 5 )ellimis. Then the cuckoo in the cuckoo-clock comes 
ahve and takes Griselda on a series of magical excursions- 
to the country of the Nodding Mandarim, to the roo 
where the cuckoo-clock was first made for her beau^ 
grandmother, to Butterfly Land and to the other side ot t 
moon. Throughout these excursions the cuckoo ado] 
an admonitory tone towards Griselda wim the obj^t 
improving her character, and when he finally says 
to her, he has left her with a “real fiiend in Master PI 

a little boy who has come to live near by. 
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After the success of the Cuckoo-Clock, Mrs. Molesworth 

used this formula over and over again: Christmas-Tree Land, 

the Tapestry Room, Four Winds Farm —all tell the same story, 

but never again except perhaps in the Tapestry Room did 

Mrs. Molesworth so successfully combine all the ingredients 

for the enchantment of children. Here is what is probably 

the most dearly remembered passage in any children’s 

book, the account of Griselda being dressed for the Butter¬ 
flies’ party : 

‘“I was forgetting, cuckoo. I can’t go to the banquet. I have 
nothing on but my nightgown. I never thought of it before, for 
I’m not a bit cold.’ 

Never mind,’ said the cuckoo, ‘I’ll soon have that put to rights.’ 

“He flew off, and was back almost immediately followed by a 
whole flock of butterflies. They were of a smaller kind than 
Griselda had hitherto seen, and they were of two colours only; half 
were blue, half yellow. They flew up to Griselda, who felt for a 
moment as if she was really going to be suffocated by tliem, but only 
for a moment. There seemed to be a great buzz and flutter about 
her, and then the butterflies set to work to dress her. And how do 
you think they dressed her? With themselves I They arranged 
themselves all over her in the cleverest way. One set of blue ones 
clustered round the hem of her little white nightgown, making a 
thick * ruche,* as it were; and tlaen there came two or three thinner 
rows of yellow, and then blue again. Round her waist they made 
the loveliest belt of mingled blue and yellow, and all over the upper 
part of her nightgown, in and out among the pretty white frills 
which Dorcas herself‘goffered’ so nicely, they made themselves into 
fantastic trimmings of every shape and kind; bows, rosettes—I 
cannot tell you what they did not imitate. 

“Perhaps the prettiest ornament of all was the coronet or wreath 
they made of themselves for her head, dotting over her curly brown 
hair too with butterfly spangles, which quivered like dew-drops as 
she moved about. No one would have known Griselda; she looked 
like a fairy queen, or princess, at least, for even her little white feet 
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fmlterfly diocs upon diem, diough di^, you 

»« of mak^Wicve. a., of coa«e. d» 



W dm Pass^ as * adult and a mmmuuo 

dare out at you. Hie syntax is shaky, the sentence structui 

cSi’s books. The choice of words is 

they arranged themselves all over her m 

making a thick *ruche* as it were^. 

-it’s hard to conceive of “a 


mjimaginative— 
die cleverest way 
And as for the choice of colours 

nueen or princess” looking really pretty m mm 


feiry queen or prmcess 

blue and yellow. ^ i r 

Or is it? I cast my mind back to the very first dress I ever 

designed, a Pompadour dress, we called it, for a prep, school 
play. I remember the tremulous excitement of imaginative 
creation, the beUef that this dress had the utmost perfection 
any dress could possibly have, and the certainty that the only 
colour-scheme worthy of this superb dress was— contrasted 
blue and yellow (and I probably owed that certainty to Mrs. 
Molesworth, had I but known). Her whole passage w^ 
written for a child and is properly susceptible only to children s 
criticism. That limited unimaginative choice of words, for 
instance—arc they not just the sort of words a child itself 
might choose to describe such a marvel? Do they not bring 
the whole picture within the scope of a child s imagination 
where more elaborate imagery would in fact fail in its purpose ? 
1 have met no one who read the Cudioo-Clock as a child who 
does not immediately recall the potent effect tins passage had 
on thptn. Whatever its faults as literature it must be 
allowed that, as a piece of writmg for children it fully 
succeeds. 


Where the Cwcfeoo-C/och succeeds, 
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of Mrs. Molesworth*s and certainly above those of most other 
chddren's writers, is in the extraordinarily large number of 
things it manages to invest with a glamour that lasts long after 
our memory of why they have this glamour has faded. Take, 
for instance, the cuckoo-clock itself. No nursery is properly 
equipped without a cuckoo-clock, and I do not doubt that 
the very special loving aflfection we have for cuckoo-clocks 
derives from Mrs. Molesworth. Take the “faded yellow 
damask hangings in the great saloon”, the “marvellous 
Chinese cabinet, all black and gold and carving”, “last 
summer’s pot-pourri”, and the palanquin “made of carved 
ivory, and borne by four Chinese-looking figures with pig¬ 
tails and bright-coloured jackets”. All these images have 
their delight for us as grown-ups, but which of us can 
say how early in our childhood their magic was first 

felt or how much of it we owe to such writers as Mrs. 
Molesworth ? 

Her own notion of magic imagery was singularly con¬ 
sistent throughout her books and would probably be illumi¬ 
nating to a psychiatrist. Its components were always the 
same. The pompous reformatory guide or mentor, the 
flight through the sky in the tiny little carriage, the warm 
feather cloak that enveloped the children, the feast prepared 
by the dignified and frightening hosts. But children who 
have once been charmed by a formula never wish to see it 
altered; and in continuing to write to this one, Mrs. Moles¬ 
worth was, as usual, writing for the pleasure of children and 
not for the criticism of adults. 

But my business, alas, is adult criticism, and it must be 
confessed that as time went on the formula was handled with 
less and less dexterity. The Tapestry Room, published in 
1879, is almost as enchanting as the Cuckoo-Clock ; already by 
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^ yAta Christmas-Tree Larri was written. 

got out of hand, and the background is so ndiculou^ 

Ls. Mol«worth’s very best books were written “^ 
years before 1880; no one could hope to write over a hundr 

books each as good as the other. ^ 

Within diose ten years we have seen admirable example 

of three of her four approaches to writing; the adult novel, 

the magical novel and the novel for very young children. 

These last two types she continued to write, and among the 

second some mention should be made of Us, pu e m 


Vs is to Mrs. Molesworth what A Flat-Iron for a Fart ing is 
to Mrs. Ewing, the story that stands out among all their 
other writings for impeccable choice of incident and restramt 
of construction. Us is, as its sub-tide claims. An Old-Fashioned 
Story, the story of a Utde brother and sister who, havmg told 
one litde He, are led by the chain of misdoing that hangs on 
it to be stolen by the gipsies and only after much misery ^d 
many vicissitudes restored to their grandparents. This is a 
story to read to children of about five. Anyone who has 
tried to find even short stories to read aloud to peopk of 
this age will realise what Mrs. Molesworth has accomplished 
in writing a full-length novel capable of being read aloud 
in instalments that hold the listeners attention unwaveringly 
throughout. 

The last category of Mrs. Moleswordi s books are those she 
wrote for older children, some for adolescent girls, like TIk 
R ed Grange, adequate but mediocre, some for children of any 

ages rax^h^g ftom about ten to sixteai. 

Of these. The Oriel Window, published in 1896, is a 
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good example. It is the story of Ferdy, bedridden through 
childhood by a fall from a horse, the development of his own 
character tlirough a widening range of interests, and, more 
particularly, of the effect Ferdy’s wood-carving has on the 
working boy, Jesse, who not only turns out to be a wood- 
carver of genius himself but is by his influence able to turn 
many of his companions to constructive hobbies. The book 
is, of course, competently written and interesting as are all 
books that describe the mastery of a craft. At her worst 
Mrs. Molesworth was infinitely better than most writers 

for children; but her books for older children do not show 
her at her best. 

I must, however, make one exception to this statement, 
and the exception is The Carved Lions, published in 1895. 
Mr. Green in Tellers of Tales writes: “The whole book is a 
jewel without a flaw” and “one of the most perfect and most 
moving things that I know of in all literature”. This is high 
praise indeed, and my own is more measured. But it 
is undeniable that this story of the lonely little girl left at 
boarding-school has an oddly compelling note. It is written 
in the first person, and it is a measure of its credibihty that 
Mr. Green finds it impossible that it should not be autobio¬ 
graphical. It is, I think, a pity that Mrs. Molesworth fell 
into the error of inserting a magical episode into a book for 
older children; though she leaves a loophole by suggesting 
that the flight on the lion’s back mi^ht have been a dream, we 
can see clearly that she means us to take it as “really happen¬ 
ing”. Yet this is a queer book and a good book and 
deserves more attention than it has received. 

But it is as a writer of stories for very young children that 
Mrs. Molesworth’s place among the immortals of children s 
story-tellers is assured. No art is technically more difficult to 
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A Storv for young cliildren must, in the mam, be 
fa a la^uage that yovmg chaarcn can easfly under- 

^ difficult than the child’s experience can yet grasp, t k 
tapmper fa such a book to use a difficult word where an 

^oneexis.; - teadfapan fater^^PJ^^^^ 

A 


went”. But it is proper 


grown-up has to stop and explain 
“said” and “proceeded” me^ 

to write of “palanquins” and “tapt^i-x;, -^ - 

are explained, the child^s vision is enlarged by whole ranges 

of new yet imaginable conceptions. 

Mrs. Molesworth was herself well aware, in er own 
words, that “many children are intensely sensitive to much 
they can but most vaguely understand”. In her essay on 

Mrs. Ewing she wrote: 

“Books for children should be written in such style and m such 
language that the full attention and interest of the yot^ rea er 
Sd be at once enlisted and maintained to the e^ without my 
demand for mental straining or undue intellectual effort. But that 
everything in a child’s book should be of a nature to be at once folly 
understood by the child would surely be an unnecessary lowermg of 
the art of writing for children to a mere catermg for their amus^ 
. . . suggestion^ on the other hand, of the mfimty o wor 
not realised; of beauty; of poetry; of scientific achievements; ot 
die moral and spiritual problems which sooner or later in its cm^r 
each soul must disentangle for itself, seems to me to be one of the 
most powerful levers for good which we can use with our ever and 

ra^dly thangii^ audience.” 


In treating of those “levers for good” in their strictest 
sense, in dealing, that is to say, with matters of morality, die 
approa c h of the writer for young children must be both 
severe and assured. Saki*s story about the litde girl who was 
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eaten by a wolf because of her excess of goodness is grown¬ 
ups , not children’s, fun. Children, we are now assured, 
continually suffer from feelings of guilt and overcome these 
best where punishment and reward depend clearly on sin and 
virtue. It is not only outrageous, it is positively destructive 
to a child if sin gets by , and it is positively comforting to be 
told stories in which vice is punished and virtue rewarded. 
This conception of a child’s satisfactions has been much assailed 
of late years, and particularly by people of my own genera¬ 
tion who have not had much deahngs with young children. 
But, again, the proof of the pudding is in the eating. Try 
Saki s story and then a Mrs. Molesworth story on a child of 
five and see which he prefers. 

The purpose of story-telling, surely, is to achieve a catharsis 
in the course of which experience is deepened. That is 
the purpose of story-telling whether for the old or the 
young. But we can now only imperfectly remember or 
reproduce the emotions we felt when we were very young 
children, and Mrs. Molesworth is, in her children’s books, 
wholly and absolutely a children’s writer. We adults can 
try to criticise her style and find out how she got her effects, 
but only a child s reaction can assure us that as a story-teller 
for very young children she was entirely successful. 



CHAPTER V 



MRS. HODGSON BURNETT 
^ to Mrs. Molesworth, Mrs. Burnett 


l,een so lovingly and so admiringly 


almost 

hetselt ana oy uci - 

of all the elements that went to m^e her. 


In presenting 

the only aifficulty has been one of 

Hodgson was botn at Cheeth^ 

KlchesteT. on November 24th. 1849. f 

Master will infer from the address that *e Hodgsom 

were then in comfortable circumstances, and Mr. Hodgson 
was, indeed, the head of a wholesale firm ^t siq>phed art 

materials such as chandeUers and brass ° 

wealthy manufecturers. But four years after e u: o 
Prances, Edwin Hodgson died, leaving the widowed mother 
with five your® children and very UtUe mon^. Mrs. 
lion Ll to carry on die business, but her own 
ineptitude, coupled with the disastrous effects of the American 
Civil War, brought her efforts to failure and the fonily to 
reduced circumstances and the shabby gentility of a house m 

Nbndiester*s Islington Square. 

But throughout all vicissitudes Frances seems to have been 

a dioroughly happy child with an imagination already active 

and fertde. She had learnt to read by the time she was 

three and was soon almost wholly absorbed in a make- 

bdieve world vtith her doll, the nursery furniture, and a 
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ramatic plot based on whatever book most took her fanev 
at die time. We find already in her childhood the germs of 
many of her stories; the deserted garden next door that she 
treasured tiH she came to write The Secret CerJen ; the mill 
gir with the deep eyes and straight black brows” 
undaunted by her bullying father, whom Francis glimpsed 
roin the nurscry-wiiidow and who later, transmuted by her 
imagination, became Joan Lowrie; and perhaps, most strongly 
of all, that sense that she and her people were different from the 
Back Street People”, a sense of difference bound to be 
strongly developed in an English middle-class family which 
has come down in the world and wdiich almost certainly 
accounts for her use of her favourite plot, the sudden trans- 
foimation of people of imiate gentility from circumstances 

to wealth, from squalor to grandeur. 

The other important fact about Frances’s childhood is the 
early age at which she started to be an author. She wrote 
her first poem when she was seven, and then when she was 
ten her second, which was, if we are to believe her own 
account, a parody—surely a surprising exercise in detachment 
for a ten-year-old. Thereafter, with ever increasing enjoy¬ 
ment and facility slie wrote melodramatic novelettes in old 
butchers books, winch, she writes, tended to read: 

Sir Afaimaduke turned his anguished eyes upon her— 
and cried in heart-wrung tones: "Ethelberta—my darling 
■oh, that it should be so Onions id., Shoulder of Mutton 


105 . 


This startling facility for writing about heroines whose 
noses had a delicately'' patrician outline” or whose golden- 
brown hair wms of long, thick heavy curls which fell almost 
to her knee soon led to her telling as w’'ell as wTitinp" her 

o o 

stories, and Frances attained the same sort of position at school 
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^ * I- rumr liad held m me nuisciy, -- 

beBgii« for more and soU more stones. 

lo foturf for the Hodgson fomUy m 
But there Wiffiam”, who had emigrated 

2ifgQ^]ester» and w ciiacrestinc they should all 

» Knoxv^. ^ enchanted by 

r^ie L lyrically of the deUght of findmg. 

dte wet. shiny til. ^ 


« 


:oun(ling 


mountain behind 


view 01 a cctutui ^—r . » 4.«, 

““““ 

imoress itself forcefully on her mind. 

Yet still the drcumstances of the 6 mily did not improve^ 

Tl,e boys seemed unable to get a constructive st^ ^d 
ftequendy there was not enough to eat. » ^ 

Fiances decided to try a story on an editor. The 
so poor that the stamps for the venture had to be earned by 
pirlring and selling wild grapes, but eventually Heorls <m 
Diamonds and Miss Carruther*s Engagement were wntten, 
accepted and published in 1868. After this, Frances Hodgson s 

literary career was one of unbroken success. 

In 1873 she married Dr. Swan Burnett, whom she had 

known throi^hout the years at Knoxville, and the next year 

her first child, Lionel, was bom. Her Hterary success more 

than justified a trip to Paris, and here in 1876 was bom Vman, 

the original of Little Lord Faunderoy. But at this time she 

wrote only for grown-ups. Her first full-length book, T at 

jf^ ee 0* Lowries, was an immediate success. The family 

moved to Washington and Mrs. Burnett began to move m 

those Hterary circles that continued to enthrall her for the 

test of her life. 
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She entertained lavishly, dehghted in clothes; took a deeo 
interest in the dramatisation of her books; continued to 
write one successful novel after another; and then, in 1885 
she wrote Little Lord Faimtleroy, her first novel for children! 

Its sales, writes her son, “reached proportions at that time 
unusual for a children’s story, and began to produce royalties 
that far out-distanced any that the already well-known 
authoress had received on novels for adults that were called 
highly successful. Sara Crewe followed in the next year, 
and then in 1887 Mrs. Burnett and her boys went to England 
to delight there in the fruits of hterary success. She travelled 
extensively in Europe and not only successfully dramatised 
Lntle Lord Fauntleroy, but by her energetic action after a 
pirated version appeared on the London stage succeeded in 
havmg the laws of copyright amended. She made a brief 

return to Washington and then came back to England, which 
remained her home for many years. 

The great tragedy of her life was the death in 1890 of 
her eldest son. Her marriage with Dr, Burnett was ended 
by divorce and after many emotional vicissitudes she married 
a young doctor-cum-actor called Stephen Townsend, with 
whom she had been living for many years. Tliis marriage 
proved a failure and came to an end. 

Until 1901 Mrs. Burnett lived in England, in London and 
in the country. Both Henry James and Israel Zangwill were 
close friends of hers and she moved constantly in those “best 
circles in wliich she delighted. Her last years were spent in 
America, partly in a house she owned in Bermuda, but 
mostly at Plandome, Long Island, where she built herself a 
magnificent home. Her interests were manifold and ranged 
from gardening to Christian Science, and, indeed, to many 
other cults such as Theosophy and Spiritualism, that at one 
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rime or another took her fancy. Her grandchildren were a 
erlt joy to her during her last years, and, contmuaUy, she 
^ ;Lct She died on October 29th, 1924* 

"HeTsr'in his book The Udy. evidently sup¬ 

poses he is presenting her as a creature whoUy charmmg 
The unprejudiced reader finds it hard to agree with tins 
appraisement. Mrs. Burnett emerges from his pages aggr 
sively domineering, offensively wUmsical and abommab y 
self-centred and conceited. She had a kind of tough vulgarity 
which led her to see herself contmuaUy as a herome and to 
beheve that her reactions to her experiences were of 
ccndent value. Here she is writing of herself and her children 
in an unpublished manuscript called His Friend : 

“ they had an idea that after all their mother was a sort of little 
girl ' She was htde to look at and had curly hair lie their o^^; 
Ld she used to sit on the nursery floor and bufld houses or play 
marbles or ‘fishpond’ with them and they enjoyed themselves wi 

her most of all.” 


I readily agree that this gives one a touchmg picture 
of just such a young pretty little mother as Little Lor 
Fauntleroy’s “Dearest”. But unfortunately photographs 
of Mrs. Burnett taken at this time show her to have 
been distinctly matronly in appearance with one of those 
tight, forbidding Manchester faces. Certainly a wish to 
transmute oneself in one’s writing may be regarded as 
harmless if conceited; but when Mrs. Burnett translates 
her son’s death into fiction and remembers to put down not 
only the doctor’s admiration for the intense elemental 
force” in the mother but even to give her a thin, flexible- 
looking hand”, we must feel that Mrs. Burnett has erred a 
long way that side vulgarity. I must assure the reader that 
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Mrs. Burnett’s books are far more enjoyable if one knows 

as little as possible of what they reveal of her own personality 
Let us turn to them. 

***** 

Mrs. Burnett was a fache and prolific writer. She found, 
she once said, a story in everything. True, it was very often 
the same story, but her knack of setting credible characters 
in stimulating situations made each of them, even the worst, 
pleasantly readable. 

Her first essays at writing were all magazine stories, written 
for Scribners, Harpers, Petersens, and Godeys Ladys Book. 
Some were of the ordinary short-story length, others were in 
the nature of novelettes and written to be serialised. Most 
of them were concerned with a girl of character from an 
unconventional environment who eventually finds—or 
doesn t find—happiness with a gentleman of character from 
a conventional one; this plot has found favour with magazine 
readers from time immemorial and Mrs. Burnett’s treatment 
of it was very considerably better than that of most magazine 
writers to-day. Some of her stories were ‘^strong” ones of 
working-class hfe, and the best of these can worthily 
be compared with Mrs. Gaskell’s stories. Perhaps the best 
known of all these magazine stories was Dolly; A Tale of 
Vagahondia. It has its unconscious humour to-day; the 
Bohemian ’ heroine’s chief wish is to get married and live 
in a cheap Httle house in the suburbs with a front parlour. 
It is interesting to note that though Mrs. Burnett was living 
in America, the vast majority of those stories have a London 
background. She herself regarded them as “pot-boilers”, 
but few of us would be ashamed to have such extremely 
competent pot-boilers to our credit. 
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u. :S76 he. first M-Iength novel, TH. Uss o' 

Lomies was serialised in Scribner s Magazme^ 

Leumes chosen. S>he was. 

It was a j Lancashire and tlicrc she 

after all. only sixteen when sne i 

had led the sheltered hfe of gentility. Indeed, is 
to see where she can possibly have got the material for tbs 
ow«M novel of workbg-class life in a mining-town^ 
Lugh it is interesting to note that Lancashne 
were then working in mbes m Tennessee. le as 
that the figure of Joan Lowne derived from the mi g 
saw from her nursery-window at the age of ten; since s le 
2rew-up she had paid one short visit to Manchester m 1873, 
and one can only assume that with her extraordinary^ receptive¬ 
ness this had been sufficient to provide the backgromid tor a 
book that would lead one to beUeve. from internal evidence, 
that its author had Uved in Lancashire not for a chUdhood but 

for a hfetime. 

That Lass 0 Lowries is in many ways a very surpnsmg book. 
In it, the young engineer at the mine, a gentleman born and 
bred, falls in love with Joan Lowrie, the daughter of a dis¬ 
solute, drunken miner. I think it fair to say that for most 
Victorian writers such a position could have been resolved 
only by the death of one of the lovers. In Mrs. Burnett s 
book all the young engineer’s friends state firmly that if a 
gentleman loves a lady, then the proper course is for him to 
marry her, and when the book ends. Derrick and Joan are, 
indeed, going to be married. 

But the book has far more than a surprising resolution to 
its plot. Its characters are well and fully created, the weak 
little mill-girl with her illegitimate baby and uncontrollable 
love of finery, the stupid, pompous Rector, of whom Sammy 
Craddock the old miner savs: 
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. . that theer*s what stirs me up wi’ th’ parson kind. They’re 

aUus settin’ down to explain what th’ Lord-amoighty’s up to, as if he 

wur a confidential fiiend o’ theirs as they wur bound to back uo i’ 
some road.”* ^ 

Mrs. Burnett handles a large canvas with immense com¬ 
petence, taking strikes, pit-disasters and rowdy gangs in her 
stride. Both this novel and its successor, Haworth*s, should 
have been sufficient to have set her firmly among those North- 
countrywomen writers from Mrs. Gaskell to Phyllis Bentley 
who have so admirably portrayed the industrial life of their 
commumties; but unfortunately Mrs. Burnett’s reputation 
as the author of Little Lord Fauntleroy has far outshadowed 
any other she might deservedly have had. 

She wrote so much and so variously that in a short 
study it is possible only to comment very shortly on her 
books for adults, though many will remember with pleasure 
such excellent “ fibrary-novels ” as T. Tembaron or The Shuttle. 
Something, however, must be said about the book that is 
most people’s favourite— The Making of a Marchioness, pub- 
Hshed in 1901— and as Mrs. Burnett was often her own most 
enthusiastic critic, I do not think I can do better than give 
her own comments on this book : 

“This IS such a dcac dujxg, I can t tell you h.oAV I ei^oyed ^vntixxg 
it. It is a study of a type, and in an atmosphere I know so well. It 
is called ‘The Making of a Marchioness’ and it is a picture of a nice 
simple, sweet prosaic soul who arrives at a good fortune almost comic 
because it is in a sense so incongruous. Its heroine is a sort of 
Cinderella—a solid, kind, unselfish creature—^with big feet instead 
of litde ones. Her name is Emily Fox-Seton, and I absolutely love 
her—as you will. She is invited to a big country house because she 
can be made useful, and she trudges about waiting on everyone and 
being so sympathetic and interested in the various beauties who are 
‘ stalking ’ the Marquis, who is such an abnormal catch—and he coolly 
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‘ I’m a selfish man mvself,’ he said, ‘ and 1 want to 
proposes to her . , . . The cleverness of the tiling (I 

r”w U h clCTer) lies in the studies of character and the way in which 

?veX and unromantic people and things. The Marqms of 
WiSethurst is totally unromantic and so is mce, .mclevet y 

Fox-Seton. 


It IS impossible to improve on Mrs. Burnett’s appraisal of 
her book, except to add that her admirably suitable choice 
of a name for her heroine would have delighted Jane Austen. 

Mrs. Burnett’s output for adults is really worthy o a stu ) 
of its own, but I am principally concerned with her as a writer 
of stories for children, and to these we must now turn. 

Children’s stories were among Mrs. Burnett s ear y pot¬ 
boilers. The St. Nicholas Magazine for boys and girls had 
just begun and here in the early eighties Mrs. Burnett found 
a ready market for such stories as Behind the White Brick, 
The Proud Little Grain of Wheat and Editha s Burglar. Tins 
last was unkindly satirised by O. Henry, who pictured the 
sweet little girl reducing the burglar to tears whh one hand 
while with the other she calls the cops, but in fact, Mrs. 
Burnett’s story was not so very unreasonable. It is well 
known that, at least before the First World War, London 
burglars preferred not to carry arms, and once Editha s burglar 
had found that her object in approaching him was merely to 
ask him to carry out his job quietly and not wake Mamma, 
there was no reason at all why he should not fall in with her 
wishes wdth the utmost courtesy. It was not, after all, as 
if Mrs. Burnett had made Editha convert the burglar and 
persuade him to leave his swag behind, a temptation that few 
Victorian children’s writers could have resisted. 

Little Lord Fauntleroy was not to be regarded as a pot-boiler , 
6 
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it wa. a Ubouf of love. Mn. flunmt nuka thi. perf^dv 
clear u How FamaUtoy Btgm. I'cwcny 

li leeim that this Oinout charaner. surely one of the moa 
fr^OM u. »U then’s hterature. was exactly moulded on 

that of V,V.^ he, ^ 

m^y httfc boy as Cedric Errol; he too approached evL« 

Witlj just that enchanting fcarlcssnco; and not only did he call 

his mother -Dearest*’ but he looked and vb*as dressed exaedy 

c Mrs. Bumen s conception of Faundcroy, and his photo> 

^ph was sent to Reginald Birch, the illustrator, who <^’olvcd 

from It that htlle hgure in the velvet suit we all know so well 

All Mrs. Burnett had to do, she UTotc, was to imagine how 

such a fearless htde fellow, brought up in poor arcumstances 

in America, would behave w'hen suddenly confronted with 

immew wealth and an aristocradc background of the utmost 
nugnificence in Eneland. 


The plot of Little Lord Fautuleroy b too well known for me 
to need to recapitulate it. The book has been dramatised and 
a film has been made of it. It has been constandy reprinted 
since its first appearance in St. Nicholas Magazine in 1885. 

Until very recendy the recognised formal dress for litde_ 

and sometimes not so litde~boys at parties was a Faunderoy 
suit, huge bee collar, wide trailing sash and all.* Mr. Glad¬ 
stone said of the book that it would help to cement the 
understanding between the tsvo nadons. Seldom had any 
children s book so immcdbte and widespread a success. 


* Mr*. C. MarwcU reminds me that Mrs. Ex%’ing*s Leonard in A 
Sicry cf 4 Sht^ Ltff. published in 1882, already wort a similar suit, 
and it thus seems posnolc that the honour of inventing it does not 
belong to Mrv Burnett. But by 1882 Mrs, Burnett*s boys uttc already 
dressed in this faduon. It is tempting to associate rHif with Oscar 
Wilde's visit to Wasliington in 1881, when he was entertained by Mrs. 
Burnett and w*as wearing a velvet coat with Just such velvet knee* 
breeches, long stockings and buckled shoes. 
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Bsual veract of adults tcvday is it is a repeU^ 

toental fit was written to be simply mo^g, and ^ 


M 


in anv way to criticise a social structure in wmeu vxx. 
kehJof aLge number of people might depmd upon a htde 

niton depends on there being an almost mbndgeab 
«p between a poor htde New York boy and an Enghdi 
^ Mrs. Burnett deHghted in English earls as much as any 
of her readers, and having finally succeeded m bndgmg a 
very similar gap herself, knew exaedy how enjoyable it was. 
InZed, I am inclined to think that one of the most forcefiil 
arguments against social egahtatianism is ^t it will deprive 
the writer of the plot most calculated to please simple minds, 
vshile children will be the poorer if they cannot f^t their 
imaginations on the deUghts of sudden plenty d^placmg 
irksome poverty. It must be remembered, too, that Ae mor 
implications o£LHtle Lord Fauntleroy are altogether admirable. 
The basic lesson of the book is the value of good character, 
no matter in what circumstances it finds itself; any l^^on is 
enhanced when placed in such a first-dass story for children 


9S is Little Lord Fauntleroy. » t i • 

The second of Mrs. Burnett’s important children s books is 

The Little Princess. This book has an interesting history. It 

was first published as a serial in St. Nicholas Magazine in 1887, 

and was dien called Sara Crewe, or What Happened at Miss 

Minchin*s. In 1903 Mrs. Burnett dramatised the story, and 


^ Mis. Burnett’s snobbery is ddightfully epitomised m this pass^e 
ftom a letter: “I have not been doing anything special just r^endy. 
Oh. yes, I suppose it is a litde special to take tea with a f nncess 

—whidi 1 did last wedc. . . . I am sdways so sorry for Royalties . . . 

they axe &eqpi^tly quite touching.” 


H 
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the play, which was called A Little Primess, was so o„«, I 
that she was persuaded to re-write the story basW 4? 
version on the play, which had included m^y charL^n” a 
incidents not in the original boot. Many writers feel b™ 
written a sto^, that they have done the best that they d 

1 Tu the public reptLnts 

t e uUest flights of their imagination on that theme. Wso 

she wriT^"' 


.. , oegan itms new book] I found there were actuaUy pa.« 

and pages of things which happened that had never been put even ifto 

tt dfsco«r“ “ P“t ^ •>“» 

The strange thing is that Sara Crewe, the first version, dees 

read like a pr&is in which a great deal has been telescoped 

that should have been expanded. Perhaps I feel this only 

because I read the later version first; at all events, it is so much 

more mteresting that I am taking this later one for my 
text. ^ 


The Little Princess i is the story of Sara Crewe, a little 
motherless girl left at Miss Minchin’s school by her rich, 
adormg soldier father, who must go back to India. Sara 
IS the parlour-boarder, the feted, petted pupil, and nothing 
IS too good for her. But on Sara's eleventh birthday a 
sohcitor comes to teU Miss Minchin that Captain Crewe, 
alter speculating in diamond-mines, has died a pauper, and 
that there is no one at all to care for Sara. The child is 
dragged from the festivkies, told to put on an old black 
trock, ^d sent to sleep in the attic with Becky, the slavy. 
rom this time on she is treated as a drudge; she must 

^ k interesting to notice that the beginning of this story, up to the 
j^in w ere t e school-mistress learns that the father has no money, is 
e same as that of Charlotte Bronte’s unfinished fragment, Emma. 
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. .. I. M,™ wait on the setvane. tubmit to hard 

die children, wai . sustains her is 

has^ V ftiendship of B^Wy^ 


;pS up VO vuc 

fall. Miss Minchin finds 


aU, a hot meal laid before the &e. 

s-credv tended by her vmknown friend, until at tots 

discovers that the invaUd next door is ^ ® y 

a happy home -willi the mvaKd gendeman and his ^dian 
«.rxrftfi- wVio was hci vuiknown benefactor m the attic. 


It is clear that even if it had been badly told, such a plot 
must make an entrancing story for children. And of course 
Mrs. Burnett does not tell it badly, but with consummate 
skill. This book has the extraordinary faculty of adapting 
itself to the mental needs of the child reader so that it can be 
eiyoyed, at different levels, for a surprising range of years. 
At about si'*', the straightforward account of events is both 
satisfying and moving j at ten, the story has become one a 
girl absorb into her imagination as happening to herself; 
later, the realisation that Sara’s triumph was as much moral as 
accidental fulfils the purpose of any good book—the exten¬ 
sion of the reader’s experience. 

We most of us remember reading some book in c hildho od 
that thm seem^ fully ^oyable, but still, whan read and 
re-read as an adult, gave ever-increasing satisfaction as our 
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own mental development proceeded. i If we think back 
we shall find that almost every book that gave us this ex¬ 
perience was a book written for adults. Most children’s 
books are simple things, to be fully understood and enjoyed 
at one stage of development only. A Little Princess is some¬ 
thing more. Mrs. Burnett has moved far beyond the simple 
sentiments of Little Lovd FdUHtletoy, 

Again, in A Little Princess we must notice the dexterity with 
which good children’s writers appreciate the need to create 
pictures of real things. The passage below is the climax of 
the book, Sara’s awakening from cold, hunger and utter 
desolation in the dirty, draughty attic. We notice the 
simplicity and unimportance of the adjectives, the piling-up 

of simple nouns to evoke a picture the youngest child can 
recognise 3,s one of warnitli 3.ncl comfort i 

This IS what she saw. In the grate there was a glowing blazing 
tire; on the hob was a litde brass kettle hissing and boiling; spread 
upon the floor was a thick, warm crimson rug; before the fire a 
foldmg-chair, unfolded and with cushions on it; by the chair a small 
foldmg-table, unfolded, covered widi a wliite cloth, and upon it 
spread small covered dishes, a cup, a saucer, a teapot; on the bed 
were new warm coverings and a satin-covered down quilt; at the 
foot a curious wadded silk robe, a pair of quilted slippers, and some 
books. The room of her dream seemed changed into fairyland— 

and It was flooded with warm light, for a bright lamp stood on the 
table covered with a rosy shade.” 

This passage is entirely satisfying to every child who has 
known, since it has known anything, a fear of being shut out, 
alone and cold and cheerless, a longing to be warm and fed, 
loved and comforted. It is this function that the best 
children s books fulfil—or used to fulfil when Mrs. Ewing 

I would suggest that this is particularly noticeable when re-reading 
Kipling. 
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Mb. Molesworth and Mb. Burnett were writing tW 

rgood novel for children must do just 

for adults—arouse emotion and ratend expen^ 

But while it is conceded that a good book “ 

Molve the turmoil it has created in us, a child s book has tie 

duty of ending with comfort. Of course many 
drildren’s books, like adults’ books, do not ev^ try to arouse 
dni emotions, or to do more than “tell a good . It is a 
difficult and tricky business to play about with childrm 
emotions. In A Uttk Princess it is successfully attempted. 

lust as A Little Princess is infinitely better than Little Lord 
Pmnlleroy, so The Secret Garden, published in 1910, represents 
a considerable advance on either. 


This is the story of ugly, sulky Mary Lennox, brought 
back from India, where her gay, unlo^g parents have 
died of cholera, to the enormous mansion ot her uncle, 
Mr. Craven, on a desolate Yorkshire moor. No one likes 
Mary and she cares for no one—not that there is anyone 
for her to care for, since her uncle do^ not wish to ^e her 
and has gone away, leaving her in charge of the house¬ 
keeper. Mary, brought up by Indian servants, has no 
notion of amusing herself, cannot even dr«s hcKelt, is 
haughty and prone to furious rages. At Misselthwaite 
Manor there is nothing for her to do but go tmd walk m 
the garden, where there is, she learns from Mar^a, her 
little Yorkshire maid, a secret garden, a garden without a 
door that no one has been into for ten years. 

Gradually Mary develops an interest in the garden and 
even more gradually an interest in people. Accidentally 
she ^"ds her way into the secret garden and some irnpulse 
wialr<»s her want to tend it, to restore to life the^neglerted 
flowers and roses. She meets Dickon, Martha s broth^, 
an fti rhaTiting lad who can charm birds and a n i m al s ; she 
shares the secret of the garden with him and they work in 
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. ^ aracter is able to influence Colin to an interest 

^s hmbs gropmg towards health, but maintaining to thf 
household the appearance of a dying hysteric. At l^t 
Mr. Craven, who has stayed abroad, hating the querulous 
invalid son who cost his wife’s life, comes home, and 
wandering mto the garden is knocked into by a tall, hand- 

cSn ^ a race, his son 


1 ms is a book tor mtrospective town children. I was just 

such a child myself, and it is therefore the most satisfying 
children s book I know. 

Most children’s books are written both about and for 
children who are uncomplicated extroverts. This is really 
most unfair. In character children are not really different 
from adults, and many of them are moody, imaginative, 
fearful, emotional, conscious of maladjustments with the 
external world. I suppose that most writers avoid such 
children for heroes and heroines in the belief that glimpses 
of the well-ac^ usted norm are likely to produce a correspond- 
ingly healthy frame of mind in the reader. They are wrong. 
This hterary procession of good cheerful toughs only increases 
the sense of isolation in the mind of the child who is not such 
a one. I do not know of any children’s book other than The 
Secret Garden that frankly poses this problem of the intro¬ 
spective unlikeable child in terms that children can 
understand and then ofiers an acceptable solution. 
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I bxw. plenty of chadren s^ks m wfiicn tM 

dam»t is an unpopular chfld who gams popularity 
a mectacular act of moral or physical 
5tee do not touch the problem. Hie children “ ^ooks 

be like the herd and are only accidentally different 
faan it. They become accq.ted into the herd by 
acceptance of a simple challenge that accidentally comes to 
way. These stories offer no help to the child who already 

the herd and yet longs to he happy. 

Then diere are the books about children who are unhappy 

__ they have not yet learned that happiness comes &om 

nn t» 1 fiAness and obedience. Mrs. Molesworth wrote many 
such, and both Jo March and Ethel May are prototypes of 
such heroines. But many children find ohe<hence to external 
audiority intolerable; it is only to something inside themselves 


tbftt they can give obedience. 

On the simplest plane, Mrs. Burnett’s answer to these 

diildren is cultiver votre jardin. She is, of course, right. No 

one who has become interested in tending a garden has ever 

remained wholly unhappy. But there is more to it than that. 

She shows that the advice is to be taken in a metaphorical 

as Well, that happiness will come with the constructive 

devdopment of the individual personality. 

I frbmlc Mrs. Burnett has put into The Secret Garden more 
fbati abft hereelf intended. Her own religious beliefi were 
inrohnent and muddled. At the time she wrote this book 
was strongly influenced by Christian Science, and clearly 
intended to refer to this when she made the children beUevc 


in a pervading power they called “Magic** that could, so 
Irtng as diey had fe i t h in it, make the roses grow and Colin 

sirring, But bccause she was too good a writer to 
aattury awry for propaganda’s sake, “Ma^c* comes to 
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mean simply the need to have faith in yourself and show 
kmdness to others. It is a moral book in a different sense 
from those of Mrs. Ewing and Mrs. Molesworth, where 
fundamentally morahty sprang from a behef in the Christian 
faith, in, that is to say, authoritative power outside and 
superior to the child. Mrs. Burnett’s book teaches a child 
to depend on a power that is inside himself; and are we not 

coming increasingly to beheve that this is the teaching we 
should wish our children to have? 

Qmte apart from its moral teaching, The Secret Garden is 

a charming book, with many unforgettable pictures_the 

tapestry in Mary s bedroom with the hunting scene on it; 

the portrait in the deserted room of the httle girl in the 

brocade dress with a green parrot on her finger; and the 

discovery of Colin, in the middle of the night, in the “carved 

four-poster bed hung with brocade . And then, in contrast 

to these strangely sombre scenes indoors, there is the lovely 

garden with the roses hanging over it hke a green mist and 

the bulbs pushing up through the neglected earth and the 

sudden coming of spring. The Secret Garden is altogether a 
delightful book. 

These three books. Little Lord Fauntleroy, A Little Princess 
3 ^nd The Secret Garden, represent all that is important in Mrs. 
Burnett s contribution to children s hterature. She wrote 
much else for them; there is The Land of the Blue Flower, a 
passable allegory which was also about the moral importance 
of gardens; Racketty-Packetty House, a whimsicality about the 
inmates of two dolls houses, which doesn’t quite come off; 
and several shorter pieces. They were always good enough 
to be read with pleasure, for she never wrote anything that 
wasn t. But it is for Fauntleroy, A Little Princess and The 
Secret Garden, and for the dehght and comfort these have 
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to chadren, that she deserves to be patefuUy 
Liembered. And for The Secret Garden m particular she 
is owed a very special debt of gratitude from those mtr^ 

whom no other childrens writer has ever helped and 

comforted. 


II 



CHAPTER VI 


CONCLUSION 

T he years that elapsed between the publication of The 
Daisy Chain in 1856 and that of The Secret Garden in 
1910 may properly be called the Golden Age of children’s 
literature. In all those four categories of which I spoke, the 
fabulous, the fantastical, the adventurous and the didactic, 
books were being written that surpassed anything appearing 
before or after. Andrew Lang’s coloured fairy-boola were 
the apotheosis of the fabulous; in the fantastical vein Lewis 
Carroll wrote the Alice books and Kenneth Grahame The 
Wind in the Willows. Numerous superb adventure stories 
followed from the pens of Ballmtyne, Stevenson, Rider 
Id^gg^rd and Henty. In the field of pure didacticism Arthur 
Mee edited The Children s Encyclopcedia ; though, as we have 
seen, the didactic story proper had become transmuted into 
the sentimental domestic story as written by Miss Yonge, 

Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. Molesworth, Mrs. Burnett, and, later, by 
Miss Edith Nesbit. 

What has happened to children’s books since those glorious 
days? 

Well, the tradition has continued and has descended to us, 
but, as traditions are apt to descend, sadly tattered and tom. 
New mfluences have home in on it, altered it, deflected its 
course. We may note that of Barrie, who never wanted to 
grow up; of the First World War, which prevented so many 
who had begun their lives in assurance and hope from fulfilling 
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Momise or. indeed, anything at aU. We must rememb« 
dehght in technolo^ ""'.f dx^fifT W 

Lt be® accompanied by die cracking of old spiritual behefe 
md their replacem®t by materiaUstic ones. We may notice, 
among the resulting penumbra ®d confusion, one water 
for -MMren who Struck a new ®d individual note, Walter de 
U Mare, who is a nonesuch, alone in his perfection without 
forebear or descmdant. For the rest, wh® we look to see 
what has become of out four categones of childr® s books. 


wc find them sadly fallen. ^ 

The fabulous and the fantastical have become merged m 

one vast orgy of whimsicality. Not only do intolerably 

dull children trip off to all sorts of unbearable fairy-lands, 

but innumerable railway-engines and Htde houses are anthro- 

pomorphised to drool and mimble-mamble with a wealth of 

sickly sentiment. While as for animals—they have been 

forced into unnatural and imconvincing relations, endowed 

widi implausible emotions and bedizoned with names quite 

gross in their unsuitabiHty. Further, instead of the detailed 

realistic drawings of a Beatrix Potter or a Henry Ford, 

the books in which these frightful figments appear are 

decorated with a kind of gaudy impressionism supposedly 

watered down for children's needs. Alas, for the fobulous 

and the fantastical. Farewell, rewards and fairies. 


The adventure story, too, has sufiered a sad change. In 
the Golden Age adventure books were written about real 
advoitures, far foom the ken of the child-reader and all the 
more delightful for the complete and toml escape they 
provided foom the banality of everyday life. The dangers 
they portrayed were real and frightful; the lands they told 
of, d^tant ftT>d romantic. But to-day the adventure story is 
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concerned not to appear real, but to appear possible and 
within the actual reach of the reader. And since the 
adventures possible to ordinary children are likely to be 
extremely dull ones, it follows that the stories have become 
dull too. For Barbary pirates we are offered black marketeers 
or Nazi spies; for the Spanish Main a chase round the roads 
of England; for hidden treasure a scientific formula; and 
for a lusty hero just entering upon manhood a brother and 
sister barely in their teens. Nor is this aU. Not only have 
the genuine adventures lost the romance of real and distant 
danger, but in a great many contemporary stories of this sort 
the adventures that are its veritable raison d'etre are purely 
imaginary from start to finish. Mother fills a big basket 
with provisions and the children sail off to a nearby nook in a 
boat that Father has certified as watertight, and once arrived 
they merely pretend to be shipwrecked. There’s not much 
roaring, gorgeous escape for the reader about any of this— 
but then, of course, there is not supposed to be. 

As for the didactic domestic story, this has fallen on the 
saddest days of all. As my three ladies wrote it, it has 
virtually disappeared in England and lingers, in an attenuated 
and diluted form, in the United States. Its place has been 
taken by the vocational story in which the reader learns about 
the care of horses, or about nursing or ballet-dancing or even 
about better international relations based upon some under¬ 
standing of the sociological background in China, or 
occasionally—in association with the mock-adventure story— 
about sailing a boat. As for the moraHty that so deeply 
imbued books of this class in the Golden Age, all that is left 
is an underlying assumption that the best virtues are the 
communal ones and that the most that can be asked is to play 
one’s part in a team. 
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It is not difficult to see why these changes Iwve taken 
p, e Children's books mevitably reflect the ZeUgast of 
t adnlt world, and we are back once more at that funda¬ 
mental conflict between sennmentaht>' and cynicism. 

It is almost impossible for any intelligent individual not 
to adopt an attitude of cynicism towards the world in winch 
he finds himself to-day. We aU instinctively recognise that 
cynicism is not a desirable diet for children. Consequent y 
in these days the most intelligent people must in all honesty 

refrain from writing children’s story-books. 

But there are many people who find c)Tncism and facing 
up to the facts of the world about them equally miendurab e. 
It is these people who have given sentimentality its bad name 
and it is these people who, when they have a knack of 
stringing words together, fmd their own best escape from the 
intolerable world about them in inflicting their nauseous 
whimsicality upon children; hence the insufferable trash that 
represents by far the greater part of children s literature to da"^. 

The best of contemporary cliildren’s writers are those who 
recognise the dilemma for what it is. They want to write 
for children and they must do so within the framework and 


the climate of thought and sensibility of their own times. 
They do not themselves believe in a comforting and protective 
personal morality and so they camiot write about one. As a 
matter of principle they do not believe in escape literature. 
They believe in twn things—facts, and the training of the 
children of to-day to be citizens of to-morrow. It follow'S, 
then, that the teaching of potentially useful facts is all they 
have to offer—how to groom a pony, how- to become a nurse, 
how to sail a boat. Never, since the days of which Catherine 
Sinclair complained, have children been given so many facts, 
sometimes disguised as fiction and sometimes not. 
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CONCLUSION 


The children’s books we have to-day are the inevitable 
result of the times we hve in. I do not biow how contented 
children are with this utiHty diet that is spread before them. 
I quite see that it is against the spirit of the times to expect to 
find to-day a hterature imbued with spiritual values whose 
end is the development of the individual personahty. It 
seems clear that contemporary children’s hterature will teach 
its readers to become useful and disciplined children of a 
paternal state. It is probably sheer perversity on my part 
that makes me beheve that both their growth as individuals 
and the growth of democracy would be better fostered if 
the spirit of the times was such as to produce writers com¬ 
parable with Charlotte M. Yonge, Lewis Carroll, R. L. 
Stevenson, Bdder Haggard, Andrew Lang and, of course, 
Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. Molesworth and Mrs. Hodgson Burnett. 
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LIST OF MRS. MOLESWORTH^S WORKS 

Note: Up to and including The Cuckoo-Clock Mrs. Moles worth’s books were published under the 
pseudonym “Ennis Graham.” 
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what the Press has said about 

THE ENGLISH NOVELISTS SERIES 

6s. each 

“Enterprising publishers Home & van Thai have just produced 
The Brontes by Phyllis Bentley and Samuel Butler by G. D. H. 
Cole. They are the first of what promises to be m excellent series 
of background books for student and general reader.”—Dai (y Graphic. 

“To introduce, to smn up; that is the ticklish double purpose 
contributors have to observe. With the first two volumes Miss 
Phyllis Bendey and Mr. G. D. H. Cole set a very high standard 
indeed.”—G. IV. Stonier in “ The Observer.” 

“This book (The Brontes) is the first of a new series entitled 
‘The Fpgbsb Novelists’ which, if the high standard set by Miss 
Bendey be maintained, should be valuable.”— Elizabeth Bowen in 

“The Tatler.” 

“The series is delightfully produced and printed, each book r unning 
to about 115 pages of vivid text. This series will be welcomed in 
die home library, but it is eminendy suitable for schools and one 
could imagine it forming a first-class background series for a course 
of lessons.”— The Schoolmaster. 

“When the publishers of diis new series of critical biographies, or 
monographs, of great Enghsh novehsts declare that there is now a 
special need for interest in English Hterature, and for a vigorous 
criticism and appreciation to be kept alive, there can be nothing but 
applause for such recognition of the pHght into which die craft of 
letters, the work of education, and genefal critical alertness have been 
dirown by official sanction of the nation, after a war to extirpate it, 
that exercise of (he mind is of comparative unimportance in life. 
For the tiine being we have to rely, by Government order, on home 
production. The publishers’ aim is ffius to be welcomed, and they 
make a happy start in works by Miss Phyllis Bendey and Mr. G. D. H. 
Cole.”— Times Literary Supplement. 

“The firm of Home & van Thai have started a worth-while 
enterprise.”— Howard Spring in “Country Life.” 

“The Brontes and Samuel Butler give a good start to the new 
‘English Novelists’ Series published by Messrs. Home & van Thai.” 
—Birmingham Post. 

“There is room for the new series of volumes discussing the 
Enghsh novehsts.”— Northern Whig. 


me excellent senes on the EngUsh novelists.**—CA«rc/i ofEnoloftd 
newspaper. •' 

“Both Phyllis Bentley’s introduction to The Brontes 

G. D. H. Cole’s to the work of Samuel Butler promise well for 

, f pleasingly produced—series they launch 

John 0 London s Weekly. 

“A matter for some literary excitement.’’— Irish Times. 

This new series promises writers of a challenging sort, ‘people 

of vigorous and sometimes extremely unorthodox mind.’ ’’—iVofes 
and Queries. 

Such a series is an admirable idea and answers a need ’’_ T s! 

Collis in “ Time and Tide.'* ‘ *'■ 

TIffi BRONTES {Fourth Impression) By Phyllis Bentley 

“Miss Bentley’s account of the novels and the poems is perspici 
Clous criticism, meriting the attention of the general reader and the 
literary student.’’—Times Literary Supplement. 

butler By G. D. H. Cole 

This^new volume makes an excellent introduction to Butler the 
novelist. — Paul Bloomfield in the **New Statesman.” 

^ By Elizabeth Jenkins 

Aliss Jenkins study is intelligent, sympathetic and well written/^ 
S. Pritchett in the **New Statesman.” 

B-pBERT LOUIS STEVENSON By Lettice Cooper 

“Miss Cooper has done an excellent piece of work.”—Philip 
Trower in “ The Spectator.” 

B-nnYARD KIPLING By Rupert Croft-Cooke 

This study is sympathetic, sensible and discerning.” —Bonamy 
Dobree in “ The Spectator.” 

®nL WER-LYTTON By the Earl of Lytton 

This skilful epitome. — Michael Sadleir in the Sunday Times.” 

ARNOLD BENNETT By Walter Allen 

I think that it is the best study of Bennett that has ever been 
made.” —Howard Spring in ** Country Life.” 

^'^•^n^TER SCOTT By Una Pope-Hennessy 

The knowledge behind it is extensive.”— Yorkshire Post. 

MRS. GASKELL By Yvonne Hrench 

. . . Thi^s^3^f^«- a~feieriaad^ ngcompHshed litde work, abounding 
in shrepl^^ii^m^ subtlety ptf C. E. Vulliamy in '‘The 

Specta^ r.^.\ ^ 'IjL 
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